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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following Character of King 
Charles the Second, with the 
Political, Moral and Mifcellaneous 
Thoughts and Reflections 
were written by George Savile 
Marquis of HiiLiF a Xj and were 
taken from his original Manu- 
fcriptSj in the PojfeJJion of his 
Grand-daughter Dorothy Coun- 
te(s of Burlington. 
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KING CHARLES II. 



I. 0/ his Religion. 

ACharafler differeth from a 
Pidure only in this, every 
Part of it muft be like, but it is not 
neceffary that every Feature fhould 
be comprehended in it as in a Pifture, 
only fome of the moft remarkable. 

Tits Prince at his firft entrance 
into the World had Adverfity for 
his Introducer, which is generally 
thought to be no ill one, but in his 
caie it proved lb, and laid the foun- 
dation of moft of thofe Misfortunes 
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A CiaraBer if 
or Errors, that ■were the caufes of the 
great Objei5lions made to him. 

The firft ESeA it had was in re- 
lation to his Religion. 

The ill-bred familiarity of the 
Scold Divines had given him a 
diftafte of that part of the Proteftant 
Religion. He was left then to the 
little Remnant of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Fauxbourg St. Germain; 
which made fuch a kind of figure, 
as might eafily be turn'd in fuch a 
manner as to make him lofe his ve- 
neration for it. In a refined Country 
where Religion appeared in Pomp 
and Splendor, the outward appear- 
ance of fuch unfalhionable Men was 
made an Argument againft their Re- 
ligion; and a young Prince not 
averfc to rallery, was the more fuf- 
ceptible of a contempt for it. 

The Company he kept, the Men 
in his Pleafures, and the Arguments 
of 



King Charles II. 
of State that he fhould not appear 
too much a Proteftant, whilft he 
expefled Affiftance from a Popifli 
Prince ; all thefe, together with a 
habit encouraged by an Applica- 
tion to his Pleafures, did lb loofen 
and untie him from his firft Impref- 
fions, that I take it for granted, after 
the firft Year or two, he was no more 
a Proteftant. If you ask me what 
he was, my anfwer muft be, that 
he was of the Religion of a young 
Prince in his warm Blood, whofe En- 
quiries were more applied to find Ar- 
guments againft believing, than to lay 
any fettled Foundations for acknow- 
ledging Providence, Myfteries, &'c. 
A General Creed, and no very long 
one,maybeprefumcd tobetheutmoft 
Religion of one, whofe Age and In- 
clination could not well fpare any 
Thoughts that did not tend to hi» 
Pleafures. 

B 2 In 
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In this kind of IndifFerence or Un- 
thinkingnels, which is too natural in 
the beginnings of Life to be lieavily 
cenfured, I will luppofe he might pals 
Ibme confiderable part of his Youth. 
I muft prefume too that no Occafions 
were loft, during that Time, to in- 
finuate every thing to bend liim to- 
wards Popery. Great Art without in- 
termiffion, againfl Youth and Eallnels, 
which are feldom upon their guard, 
muft have its Effecft. A Man is to 
be admired if he refifteth, and there- 
fore cannot reafonably be blamed if 
he yieldeth to them. When the cri- 
tical Minute was, I'll not undertake 
to determine ; but certainly the in- 
ward ConviiSion doth generally pre- 
cede the outward Declarations : At 
what diftances, dependeth upon Mens 
feveral Complexions and Circum- 
ftances j no ftated Period can be 
fixed. 

It 
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» It will be faid that he had not Re- 
ligion enough to have CimviBim ; 
that is a vulgar Error. Convic- 
tion indeed is not a proper word but 
where a Man is convinced by Reafon ; 
but in the common acceptation, it 
is applied to thofe who cannot tell 
why they are fo : If Men can be 
at leaft as pofitive in a Miftake as 
when they are in the right ; they 
may be as clearly convinced when 
they do not know why, as when they 
do. 

I muft prefume that no Man of the 
King's Age, and his Methods of Life, 
could poffibly give a good reafon for 
changing the Religion in which he was 
born, let it be what it will. But our Paf- 
lions are much oftener convinced than 
our Reafon. Ha had but little Read- 
ing, and that tending to his Pleafures 
more than to his Inftrudion. In the 
Library of a young Prince, the folemn 
B 3 Folios 
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FoKos are not much rumpled, Books 
of a lighter Digeftion have the Dog's 
Ears. 

Some pretend to be very precife in 
the time of his Reconciling ; The 
Cardinal de Retz, &c. I will not en- 
ter into it minutely, but whenever it 
was, it is obfervable that the Govern- 
ment of France did not think it ad- 
visable to difcover it openly ; upon 
which fuch obvious Refieflions may 
be made, that I will not mention them. 

Such a Secret can never be put into 
a place which is fo clolely ftopt, that 
there fliall be no Chinks. Whifpers 
went about, particular Men had In- 
timations : Cromwell had his Adver- 
tifements in other things, and this 
was as well worth his paying for. 
There was enough faid of it to ftartle 
a great many, though not univerfally 
diifufed ; So much, that if the Go- 
Ternment here, had not crumbled of 
itfelf. 
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itfelf, his Right alone, with that and 
other clogs upon it, would hardly 
have thrown it down, I conclude 
that when he came into England he 
was as certainly a Roman Catbolici, 
as that he was a Man of Pleafure ; 
both very confiftent by vifible Ex- 
perience. 

It is impertinent to give Reafons 
for Mens changing their Religion. 
None can give them, but themlelves, 
as every Man has quite a difierent way 
of arguing : A thing which may 
very well be accounted for. They 
are differing kinds of Wit, to be quick 
to find a Fault, and to be capable to 
find out a Truth : There muft be in- 
duftry in the laft ; the firft requires 
only a lively heat, that catcheth hold 
of the weak fide of any thing, but 
to choole the Jlrsng one is another 
Talent. The realbn why Men of 
Wit are often the lazieft in their En- 
B 4 quiries 
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quiries is, that their heat carrieth 
their Thoughts (b faft, that they are 
apt to be tired, and they faint in the 
drudgery of a continued Application. 
Have not Men of great Wit in all 
times permitted their Underftandings 
to give way to their firft Impreffions ? 
It taketh off from the Diminution 
when a Man doth not mind a thing ; 
and the King had then other Bufi- 
nefs : The inferior part of the Man 
was then in Poffeffion, and the Facul- 
ties of the Brain, as to ferious and 
painful Enquiries, were laid afleep 
at leaft, tho' not extinguiftied. Care- 
lefs Men arc moft fubject to Su- 
perilition. Thofe who do not ftudy 
Reafbn enough to make it their 
Guide, have more Unevennels : As 
they have Negleds, fo they have 
Starts and Frights ; Dreams will 
fcrve the turn ; Omens and Sicknefies 
have violent and fudden Eiftfls upon 
them. 
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them. Nor is the ftrength of an 
Argument fo effeflual from its in- 
trinfick Force, as by its being well 
fuited to the Temper of the Party. 

The genteel part of the Catholkk 
Rehgion might tempt a Prince that 
had more of the fine Gentleman than 
his governing Capacity required : and 
the exercife of Indulgence to Sinners 
being more frequent in it, than of in- 
fixing Penance, might be Ibme re- 
commendation. Miftreffes of thatFaith 
are ftronger Specificlcs in this cafe, 
than any that are in Phyfick. 

The Roman Catholicks complained 
of his Breach of Promile to them 
very early. * There were broad peep- 
ings out, Glimpfes fo often repeated, 
that to difcerning Eyes it was flar- 
ing ; In the very firft Year there were 
fuch Sufpicions as produced melancho- 
ly {bakings of the Head, which were 
very 

' Upon Ihe Words of his Declaration. 
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very fignificant. His unwillingnefi 
to marry a Protefiant was remarka- 
ble, though both the Catholick and 
the Chriftian Crown would have 
adopted her. Very early in his 
Youth, when any German Princels 
was propofed, he put off the dif- 
courfe with Rallery. A thoufand 
little Circumitances were a kind of 
accumulative Evidence, which in 
thefe Cafes may be admitted. 

Men that were earned Proteftants 
were under the fliarpnefs of his Dif- 
pleafure, expreffed by Rallery, as 
well as by other ways. Men near 
him have made Difcoveries from 
fudden breakings out in Difcourle, 
^c. which fhewed there was a Root. 
It was not the leaft skilful part 
of his concealing himfclf, to make 
the World think he leaned toward* 
an Indifference in Religion. 
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He had Sickneffes before his Death, 
in which he did not trouble any 
Proteftant Divines; thofe who faw 
him upon his Death-bed, faw a great 
deal. 

As to his writing thofe * Papers, he 
might do it. Though neither his 
Temper nor Education made him 
very fit to be an Author, yet in 
this cafe, (a known Topick, fo 
very often repeated ) he might write 
it all himfelf, and yet not one word 
of it his own. That Church's Argu- 
ment doth fo agree with Men unwill- 
ing to take pains, the Temptation of 
putting an End to all the trouble of 
enquiring is fo great, that it muft 
be very flrong reafon that can refift : 
The King had only his meer natural 
Faculties, without any Acquifitions 
to improve them ; fo that it is no 
wonder, 

" Two Papers in Defence of the ^smtm C^ihaliti Reli- 
gion, found in ihis Ring's llrong Box, in his own band, and 
publilhed by King Jatmi II. afterwards. 
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wonder, if an Argument which 
gave fuch Rafe and Relief to his 
Mind, made fuch an Impreflion, 
that with thinking often of it, (as 
Men are apt to do of every thing 
they like) he might, by the EffeS 
chiefly of his Memory, put together 
a few Lines with his own Hand, 
without any help at the time; in 
which there was nothing extraor- 
dinary, but that one fo little in- 
clined to write at all, fhould prevail 
with himfelf to do it with the So- 
lemnity of a Cafuift. 



II. His Dissimulation. 

(^ N E great Objeflion made to 
^-^ him was the concealing him- 
felf, and difguifmg his Thoughts. 
In this there ought a Latitude to be 
given; it is a Defeft not to have it 
at 
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at all, and a Fault to have it too 
much. Human Nature will not al- 
low the Mean : like all other things, 
as loon as ever Men get to do them 
well, they cannot eaiily hold from 
doing them too much. 'Tis the cafe 
even in the leaft things, as fing- 
ing, Sff. 

In France, he was to diflemble 
Injuries and Neglefls, from one 
reafon; in England he was to dif- 
femble too, though for other Caufes ; 
A King upon the Tyrone hath as 
great Temptations (though of ano- 
ther kind) to diffemble, as a King 
in Exile. The King of France 
might have his Times of Dif- 
fembling as much with him, as 
he could have to do it with the 
King of France: So he was in a 
School. 

No King can be fo little inclined 

to diffemble but he mud needs learn 

it 
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it &om his SubjeBs, who every Day 
give him fuch. Leflbns of it. Dif- 
fimulation is like moft other Quali- 
ties, it hath two Sides ; it is necef- 
fary, and yet it is dangerous too* 
To have none at all layeth a Man 
open to Contempt, to have too much 
expofeth him to Sulpicion, which 
is only the lefe difhonourable Incon- 
venience. If a Man doth not take 
very great Precautions, he is never 
fo much ihewed as when he en- 
deavoureth to hide himfelf. One 
Man cannot take more pains to hide 
himfelf, than another will do to fee 
into him, elpecially in the Cafe of 
Kings. 

It is none of the exalted Faculties 
of the Mind, fince there are Chara- 
ber-Maids will do it better than any 
Prince in Chriftendom. Men given 
to dilTembling are like Rooks at 
play, they will cheat for Shillings 
they 
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ttey are fo ufed to it. The vulgar 
Definition of Diffembling is down- 
right Lying ; that kind of it which 
is lefs ill-bred cometh pretty near it. 
Only Princes and Peribns of Honour 
muft have gentler Words given to 
their Faults, than the nature of them 

I may in themfelves deferve. 

Princes diffemble with too many, 
not to have it difcovered ; no wonder 
then that He carried it fo far that 
it was difcovered. Men compared 
Notes, and got Evidence; fo that 
ttofe whole Morality would give 
them leave, took it for an Excufe for 
ferving him ill. Thofe who knew 
his Face, fixed their Eyes there ; and 

' thought it of more Importance to 
fee, than to hear what he faid. 
His Face was as little a Blab as 
moft Mens, yet though it could not 
be called a prattling Face, it would 
fometimcs tell Tales to a good Ob- 

1 fetver. 
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ferver. When he thought fit to be 
angry, he had a very peevifh Me- 
mory ; there was hardly a Blot that 
efcaped him. At the fame time that 
this (hewed the Strength of his Dif- 
fimulation, it gave warning too ; it 
fitted his prefent Purpofe, but it 
made a Difcovery that put Men 
more upon their Guard againft him. 
Only Self-flattery furniiheth perpe- 
tual Arguments to truft again: The 
comfortable Opinion Men have of 
themfelves keepeth up Human So- 
ciety, which would be more than 
half deftroyed without it. 



III. His Amours, Mistresses, ®Pc. 

IT may be faid that his Inclina- 
tions to Love were the Effefls of 
Healtli, and a good Conftitution, 
witji as little mixture of the Se- 
raphkk 
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^^^apbick part as ever Man had : And 
P^Wiough from that Foundation Men 
often raife their Paflions ; I am apt 
to think his flayed as much as any 
Man's ever did in the lower Region. 
This made him like eafy Miftrefles: 
They were generally refigned to 
him while he was abroad, with an 
implied Bargain. Heroick refined 
Lovers place a good deal of their 
Pleafure in the Difficulty, both 
for the vanity of Conqueft, and 
as a better earneft of their Kind- 
neis. 

After he was reftored, Miftrefles 
were recommended to him; which 
is no fmall matter in a Courts and 
not unworthy the Thoughts even of 
a Party. A Miftrefs either dexterous 
in herfelf, or well-inftru<fted by thole 
that are fo, 'may be very uleful to 
her Friends, not only in the imme- 
diate Hours of her Miniftry, but by 
C her 
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her Influences and Infinuations at 
other times. It was rcfolved gene- 
rally by others, whom he fliould 
have in his Arnns, as well as whont 
he (hould have in his Councils. Of 
a Man who was fo capable of 
choofing, he chofe as feldom as any 
Man that ever lived. 

He had more properly, at leaft. 
in the beginning of his Time, a 
good Stomach to his Miflrefles, than 
any great Paffion for them. His 
taking them from others was never 
learnt in a Romance; and indeed 
fitter for a Philofopher than a Knight- 
Errant. His Patience for tlieir Frail- 
ties (hewed hin:i no exaift Lover. It 
is a Herefy according to a true 
Lover's Creed, ever to forgive an In- 
fidelity, or the Appearance of it. 
Love of Eafe will not do it, wljete 
the Heart is much engaged; but 
where mere Nature is the Motive,, 
it 
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r it is poflible for a Man to think tighter 
than the common opinion, and to 
argue, that a Rival taketh away no- 
ihing but the Heart, and leaveth all 
the reft. 

In his latter Times he had no hme, 
but infenfible Engagements that made 
it harder than mofl might apprehend 
to untie them. The Politicks might 
hare their part ; a Secret, a Com- 
miiEon, a Confidence in critical 
Things, though it doth not give a 
Leale for a precile term of Years, yet 
there may be Difficulties in difmiffing 
them ; there may be no Love aS 
the while ; perhaps the contrary. 

He was faid to be as little conftant 
as they were thought to be. Though 
he had no Love, he muft have 
feme Appetite, or elfe he could 
rtot keep them for meer eafe, or for 
the Love of fauntring ; Miftreffes 
ate frequently apt to be unealy ; 
C 2 they 
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they are in all Refpeds craving 
Creatures ; fo that though the tafte 
of thofe Joys might be flattened, 
yet a Man who loved Pleafure fo as 
to be very unwilling to part with it, 
might (with the Affiftance of his 
Fancy, which doth not grow old fo 
faft) referve fome fupplemental En- 
tertainments, that might make their 
perfonal Service be ftill of ufe to him. 
The Definition of Pleafure, is what 
fleafeth, and if that which grave 
Men may call a corrupted Fancy, (halt 
adminfter any Remedies for putting 
off mourning for the lofs of Youth, 
who fliall blame it ? 

The ymng Men feldom apply their 
cenfure to thefe Matters ; and the 
elder have an Intereft to be [jentlc 
towards a Miftake, that feemeth to 
make fome kind of amends for their 
Decays. 

He 
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He had Wit enough to fufpeB, 
Ind he had Wit enough too mt to 
Tlie Ladies got a great deal 
"inore than would have been allowed 
to be an equal bargain in Cbanaryy 
for what they did for it ; but neither 
the manner, nor the raeafure of 
Pleafure is to be judged by others. 

Little Inducements at firft grew 
into ftrong Reafons by degrees. Men 
who do not confider Circumftances, 
but judge at a diftance, by a general 
way of arguing, conclude if a Mif- 
trels in Ibme Cafes is not immediately 
turned off, it muft needs be that the 
Gallant is incurably fubje&d. This 
will by no means hold in private 
Men, much lels in Princes, who are 
under more Entanglements, from 
which they cannot fo eafily loofen 
themfelves. 

His MiftrelTcs were as different in 
^heir Humours, as they were in their 
■ C 3 Loolu, 
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Looks. They gave Matter of very 
different Reflexions. The lad * 
efpecially was quite out of the Defini- 
tion of an ordinary Miftrels ; the 
Caufes and the Manner of her being 
firfi: introduced were very diiierent, 
A very peculiar Diftinftion was 
ipoken of, ibme extraordinary So- 
lemnities that might dignify, though 
not fan6tify her Funftion, Her 
Chamber was the true Cabinet Coun- 
cil. The King did always by 
his Councils, as he did lometimes 
by his Meals ; he fat down out of 
form with the ^an, but he fupped 
Mow Slain. To have the Secrets of 
a King, who happens to have too 
many, is to have a King in Chains : 
He muft not only, not part with 
her, but he muft in his own Defence 
diflemble his diflike : The lefs kind- 
nefs he hath, the more he mufl: 
flicw : 

" The Dutchcfi of Parl/muib. 
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fhew : There is great di&rence be- 
tween being mufieti,naA being tied; 
He was the firft, not the laft. If he 
had quarelled at fome times, befide* 
other Advantages, this Miftrefs had 
a powerful Second; (one may /up- 
poie a kind of a Guarantee) this to 
a Man that loved his Kafe, though 
\m^ge had not helped, was fufficient. 
The thing called Sauntering, is a 
fironger Temptation to Princes than 
it is to others. The being galled 
with Importunities, purfued from one 
Room to another with asking Faces ; 
the difmal Sound of unreaionablfi 
Complaints, and ill-grounded Pre- 
tences ; the Deformity of Fraud ill- 
difguifed ; all thefe would make 
any Man run away from them ; 
and I ufed to think it was the Mo- 
tive for making him walk fo faft. So 
it was more properly taking Sanc- 
tuary. To get into a Room, where 
"■ C 4 all 
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all Buflnefs was to ftay at the Door, 
excepting fuch as he was difpofed to 
admit, might be very acceptable to 
a younger Man than he was, and 
lefs given to his Eafe. He flumber- 
cd after Dinner, had the noife of the 
Company to divert him, without 
their Sohcitations to importune him. 
In thefe Hours where he was more 
unguarded, no doubt the cunning 
Men of the Court took their times 
to make their Oblervations, and there 
is as httle doubt but he made his 
upon them too : Where Men had 
Chinks he would lee through them 
as foon as any Man about him. There 
was much more real Bulinefe done 
there in his Politick, than there was 
in his perfonal Capacity, Stam ftde 
in um ; and there was the French part 
of the Government, which was not the 
leaft. 

In 
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la fliort, without endeavouring to 
find more Arguments, he was ufed 
to it. Men do not care to put off a 
Habit, nor do often fucceed when 
they go about it. His was not an 
unthinkingnefs ; he did not perhaps 
think fo much of his Subjefls as 
they might wifli ; but he was far 
from being wanting to think of him- 
£lf. 



IV. //is Conduct /oA« Ministers. 

HE lived with his Minifteis as 
he did with his Miftreffes ; he 
ufed them, but he was not in love 
with them. He (hewed his Judg- 
ment in this, that he cannot properly 
be faid ever to have had a Favourite, 
though fome might look fo at a dif- 
tance. The prefent ufe he might 
have of them, made him throw Fa- 
vours 
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vourt upon them, whict might lead 
the lookers on into that miftake ; but 
he tied hitnfelf no more to them, 
than they did to him, which im- 
plied a fufficient Liberty on either fide. 

Perliaps he made dear Purchafes : 
If he feldom gave profufely, but 
where he expe&d fome unreafonablc 
thing, great Rewards were material 
Evidences againft thofe who received 
them. 

He was free of accefs to them, 
which was a very gaining Quality. 
He had at lead as good a Memory 
for the Faults of his Miniflers as for 
their Services; and whenever they fell, 
the whole Inventory came out; there 
was not a flip omitted. 

That fome of his Minifters fcem- 
ed to have a Siiperiorilj, did not 
fpring from Ills Refignation to them, 
but to his Eafe. He chofe rather to 
be ecUffed than to be troubled. 

His 
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His Brother was a Minifter, snd 
he had his Jealoufies of him. At 
the fame time that he raifed him, 
he was not difpleafed to have him 
leflened. The cunning Obfervert 
found this out, and at the fame time 
that he reigned in the Cabinet, he 
was very familiarly ufed at the private 
Supper. 

A Minifter turned off is like a 
Lady's Waiting- Woman, that know-, 
eth all her Wafhes, and hath a 
fhrewd guefs at her Strayings : So 
there is danger in turning them off, 
as well as in keeping them. 

He had back Stairs to convey In- 
formaiions to him, as well as for 
other Ufes ; and though fuch Infor- 
mations are fometimcs dangerous, 
(efpecially to a Prince that will not 
take the pains neceflary to digeft 
diem) yet in the main, that humour 
of bearing tvtry body againfi any 
hodyy 
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My, kept thofc about him in more 
awe, than they would have been 
without it. I do not believe that 
ever he trufted any Man, or any 
fet of Men fo entirely, as not to have 
fome Secrets, in which they had «» 
Jhare : As this might make him lef« 
well ferved, fo in fome degree it might 
make him the lefs impofed upon. 

You may reckon under this Article 
his Female Minijiry ; for though he 
had Minifters of the Council, Mi- 
nifters of the Cabinet, and Minifters 
of the Ruelle ; the Ruelle was often 
the laji Appeal. Thofe who were not 
well there, were ufed becaufe they 
were neceffary at the time, not be- 
caufe they were liked ; fo that their 
Tenure was a little uncertain. His 
Minifters were to adminifter Bufinels 
to him as Doflors do Phyfick, wrap 
it up in fomething to make it lefs 
unpkafant; fome skilful Digreffions 
were 
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were fo far from being Impertinent, 
that they could not many times fix 
him to a fair Audience without them. 
His averjhn to Formality made him 
diHike a ferious Difcourfe, if very 
long, except it was mixed with fome- 
thing to entertain him. Some even 
of the graver fort too, ufed to carry 
this very far, and rather than fail, 
ufe the coarfeft kind of youthful 
talk. 

In general, he was upon pretty 
even Terms with his Minifters, and 
could as eafily bear their being hang- 
ed as Ibme of them could his being 
ttbufed. 



V. Of his Wit oW Conversation. 

T T I S Wit confided chiefly in the 
•■■ -"■ ^iclnefs of his Apprehmfion. 
His Apprehenfion made him find 
Faults, 
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Faults, and that led him to ftort 
Sayings upon them, not always equal, 
but often very good. 

By his being abroad, he con- 
trafted a Habit of converfing fami- 
liarly, which added to his natural 
Geniiis, made him very apt to talk\ 
perhaps more than a very nice judg- 
ment would approve. 

He was apter to make broad Al- 
lujrom upon any thing that gave the 
leaft occafion, than was altogether 
fcitable with the very Good-breeding 
he fhewed in moft other things. The 
Company he kept whilft abroad, had 
fo ufed him to that fort of Dialeft, 
that he was fo far from thinking it 
a Fault or an Indecency, that he 
nrade it a matter of Rallery upon 
thofe who could not prevail upon 
fhemfcives to join in it. As a Man 
who hath a good Stomach loveth 
generally to talk of Meat, fo in the 
vigour 
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vigour of his Age, he began that 
ftyle, which by degrees grew (b na- 
tural to him, that after he ceafed to 
do it out of Plealurc, he Gontinaed 
to do it out of Cuftotn. The Hy- 
poctify of the fcrmer Times inchnej 
Men to think they could not lliew 
too great an Arerfion to it, and that 
helped to encourage this unbounded 
Kberty of Talking, without the Re- 
ftraints of Decency which were be- 
fore obferved. In his more familiar 
Converfations with the Ladies, even 
they muft be paffive, if they would 
not enter into it. How far Sounds 
as well as ObjeiSts may have their 
Eifeds to raife Indination, might be 
an Argnment to him to nfe that 
Style-, or whether ufing Liberty at its 
ftill ftietch, was not the general In- 
ducement without any particulst 
(toives to it. 

The 
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The manner of that time of teJ- 
ling StorieSj had drawn him into it; 
being commended at firft for the Fa- 
culty of teUing a Tale well, he might' 
infenfibly be betrayed to exercife if 
too often. Stories are dangerous in 
this, that the bed expofe a Man 
mod, by being ofteneil repeated. It 
might pafs for an Evidence for the 
Moderns againft the Ancients, that, 
it is now wholly left off by all that' 
hare any pretence to be diftinguifli- 
ed by their good Senfe. 

He had the Improvements of 
IVim^ &c. which made him plea-^ 
font and eajy in Company; where 
he bore his part, and was accepta- 
ble even to thofe who had no other 
Defign than to be merry with him. 

The Thing called Wit, a Prince 

may tafte, but it is dangerous for 

him to take too much of it; it hath 

Allurements which by refining his 

Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, take ofF from their dig- 
nity, in applying them lefs to the 
governing part. There is a Charm 
in Wit, which a Prince muft refift : 
and that to him was no eafy mat- 
ter; it was contefting with Nature 
upon Terms of Difadvantage. 

His Wit was not fo ill-natured as 
to put Men out of countenance. In 
the cafe of a King efpeciallj, it is 
more allowable to Ipeak fliarply of 
them, than to them. 

His Wit was not acquired by 
Reading', that which he had above 
his original Stock by Nature, was 
from Company, in which he was 
very capable to obferve. He could 
not fo properly be faid to have a 
Wit very much railed, as a plain, 
^gaining, well-bred, recommending 
kind of Wit. 

But of all Men that ever liked 

thofe who had Wit, he could the 

D bcft 
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beft endure tbofe who had none. 
This leaneth more towards a Satire 
than a Compliment, in this refpeft, 
that he could not only fuffer Imper- 
tinence, but at fbmetimes feemed to 
be pleafed with it. 

He encouraged fome to talk a 
good deal more with him, than one 
would have expeded from a Man 
of io good a Tafte: He fhould ra- 
ther have ordcr'd his Attorney-Ge- 
neral to profecute them for a Mif- 
demeanour, in ufing Common-fenfe 
fo fcurvily in his Prefence. However, 
if this was a Fault, it is arrogant 
for any of his Subjeds to objed to 
it, fince it would look like defy- 
ing luch a piece of Indulgence. 
He muft in fome degree loofen 
the Strength of his Wit, by his 

Condefcenfion to talk with Men fo 
very unequal to him. Wit muft 
be ufed to fome Equality^ which 

may 
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may give it Exercife, or elfe it is 
apt either fo languifti, or to grow 
a little vulgar, by reigning amonglt 
Men of a lower Size, where there 
is no Awe to keep a Man upon his 
guard. 

It fell out rather by Accident 
than Choice, that his Miftrefles were 
fuch as did not care that Wit of 
the bed kind fliould have the Pre- 
cedence in their Apartments. Sharp 
and flrong Wit will not always be 
fo held in by Good-manners, as not 
to be a little troublefome in a Riielle. 
But wherever Impertinence hath Wit 
enough left to be thankful for being 
Well ufed, it will not only be ad- 
mitted, but kindly received ; fuch 
Charms every thing hath that fcttcth 
us off by Comparifon. 

His affability was a Part, and 
perhaps not the leaft, of his Wit. 



It 
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It is a Quality that mull not al- 
ways fpring from the Heart, Mens 
Pride, as well as their Weaknels, 
maketh them ready to be deceived 
by it: They arc more ready to be- 
lieve it a Homage paid to their Me- 
rit, than a Bait thrown out to de- 
ceive them. Princes have a parti- 
cular Advantage. 

There was at firft as much of 
Art as Nature in his Affability, but 
by Habit it became Natural. It is 
an Error of the better hand, but 
the Umverfality taketh away a good 
deal of the Force of it. A Man 
that hath had a kind Look feconded 
with engaging Words, whilft he is 
chewing the Pleafure, if another in 
his Sight fhould be juft received as 
kindly, that Equality would pre- 
fcntly alter the Relifh : The Pride 
of Mankind will have Diftinflion ; 
till at laft it cometh to Smile for 
Smile, 



1 
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Smile, meaning nothing of either 
Side; without any kind of Ef- 
fied:; mere Drawing-room Compli- 
ments ; the Bow alone would be 
better without them. He was under 
fome Diiadvantages of this kind, 
that grew ftill in proportion as it 
came by Time to be more known, 
that there was lefs Signification in 
thofc Things than at firft was 
thought. 

The Familiarity of his Wit muft 
needs have the Effect of leffening the 
Dijlance fit to be kept to him. 
The Freedom ufed to him whilft 
abroad, was retained by thofe who 
ufed it longer than either thvj 
ought to have kept it, or he have 
fuffered it, and others by their Ex- 
ample learned to ufe the fame. A 
King of Spain that will fay nothing 
but 'Tiendro cuydado, will, to the 
generality, prefcrve more Refpetit; 

D 3 an 
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an Engine that will fpeak but fbnpic- 

times, at the fe,me time that ifc 

will draw the Raillery of the Few 

who judge well, it will create Re- 

iped in the iU-judging Generality. 
Formality is fufficiently rrevenged 

upon die World, for being io unrea- 
fonably laughed at ; it is deftroyed 
it is true, but it hath th? fpiteful 
Satisfaction of feeing every thing de- 
•ftroyed with it. 

His fine Gentlemanfhip did him 
no Good, encouraged in it by being 
too much applauded. 

His Wit was better fuited to his 

* 

Condition before he was reftored 
than afterwards. The Wit of a 
Gentleman, and that of a crowned 
Head, ought to be different things. 
As there is a Crown Lawy there is a 
Cr^wn Wit too. To ufe it with 
Refer ve is very good, and very rare. 
There is a Dignity in doing things 

feidoMy 
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feldonpy even without any other Cir- 
cumflance. Where Wit will run 
coatimiaEy, the Spring is apt to fail ; 
k)^ that it groweth vulgar> and the 
more it is pradifed, the more it is 
debafed^ 

He was fo good at finding. out 
other Mens weak Sides, that it 
made him lefs intent to cure his 
own :: That generally happeneth. It 
may be called a treacherous Talent, 
for it betrayeth a Man to forget to 
judge himfelf, by being {o eager to 
cenfiire others: This doth fo mif- 
guide Men the firfl: Part of their 
Lives, that the Habit of it is not 
eafily recovered, when the greater 
Ripenefe of their Judgment inclineth 
them to look more into themfelves 
than into other Men. 

Men love to fee themfelves in the 
falfe Looking-glals of other Mens 
Failings. It . maketh* a- Man think 

D 4. well 
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well of himfelf at the time, and 
by fending his Thoughts abroad to 
get Food for Laughing, they are lefs 
at leifure to fee Faults at home. 
Men choofe rather to make the War 
in another Country, than to keep 
all well at home. 



VI. His Talents, Temper, 
Habits, &c. 

T'T E had a Mechanical Bead, 
-^ -*■ which appeared in his Incli- 
nation to Shipping and Fortifica- 
tion, ^c. This would make one con- 
clude, that his Thoughts would na- 
turally have been more fixed to Bu- 
finefs, if his Pleafures had not drawn 
them away from it. 

He had a very good Memory, 

though he would not always make 

equal good Ufe of it. So that if he 

had 
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had accuftomed himfelf to direft | 

his Faculties to his Bufinels, I fee 
no Reafon why he might not have 
been a good deal Mafter of it. His 
Chain of Memory was longer than 
his Chain of Thought ; the firft could 
bear any Burden, the other was 
tired by being carried on too long ; 
it was fit to ride a Heat, but it 
had not Wind enough for a long 
Courle. 

A very great Memory often for- 
getteth how much Time is loft by 
repeating things of no Ufe. It was 
one Reafon of his talking fo much ; 
iince a great Memory will always 
have fomething to fay, and will be 
difcharging itfelf, whether in or out 
of Seafon, if a good Judgment 
doth not go along with it, to make 
it flop and turn. One might fay of 
his Memory, that it was a Beaute 
fturnaliere: Sometimes he would 
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make flirewd Applications, Sfc. af 
others he would bring things out of 
it, that never deferved to be laid 
in it. 

He grew by Age into a pretty 
exaiS Dijlribution of his Hours, both 
for his Bufinefs, Pleafures, and the 
Exercife for his Health, of which 
he took as much care as could pofli- 
bly conlift with ibme Liberties he 
was refolved to indulge in himfelE 
He walked by his Watch, and when 
he pulled it out to look upon it, skil- 
fijl Men would make hafte with what 
they had to fay tx) him. 

He was often retained in his per- 
final againft his politick Capacity. 
He would fpeak upon thofe Occa- 
fions mofl; dexteroufly againft himr 
felf ; Charles Stuart would be bribed 
againft the Ki}ig ; and in the Dif- 
tinflion, he leaned more to his na- 
tural Self, than his Charadler would 
allow. 
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allow. He would not fuffer him- 
felf to be fo much fettered by his 
Character as was convenient ; he 
was ftill darting out of it, the Power 
of Nature was too ftrong for the Dig- 
nity of his Calling, which generally 
yielded as often as there was a con- 
teft. 

It was not the beft ufe he made 
of his Back-flairs to adiuit Men to 
bribe him againfl: hirnfelf, to pro- 
cure a Defalcation, help a lame Ac- 
countant to get off, or fide with 
the Farmers againft the Improvement 
of the Revenue. The King was 
made the Inftrument to defraud the 
Crown, which is fomewhat extraor- 
dinary. 

That which might tertipt him to 
it probably was, his iinding that 
tjiofe^bout him fo often took Money 
Upon thole Occalions ; fo that he 
thftught he might do well at lead: 
~ to 
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to be a Partner. He did not 
take the Money to hoard it ; there 
were thofe at Court who watched 
thofe Times, as the Spaniards do for 
the coming in of the Plate Fleel. 
The Beggars of both Sexes helped 
to empty his Cabinet, and to leave 
room in them for a new lading upon 
the next Occafion. Thefe Negotiators , 
played double with him too, when' 
it was for their purpofe fo to do. He 
knew it, and went on ftill ; fb he' 
gained his prefent end, at the time,' 
he was lefs fblicitous to enquire into' 
the Confequences. 

He could not properly be faid to 
be either covetous or liberal ; his de- 
fire to get was not with an Intention 
to be rich ; and his {pending was 
rather an Eafinefs in letting Money 
go, than any premeditated Thought 
for the Diftribution of it. He would 
do as much to throw off the bur- 
den 
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den of a prefent Importunity, as 
he would to relieve a want. 

When once the Averfion to bear 
Uneafinefs taketh place in a Man's 
Mind, it doth fo check all the Paf- 
Cons, that they are dampt into a kind 
of IndiiFerence ; they grow faint and 
languiihing, and come to be fubor- 
dinate to that fundamental Maxim, 
of not purchaiing any thing at the 
price of a Difficulty. This made that 
he had as little Eagernefs to oblige, as 
he had to hurt Men ; the Motive of 
his giving Bounties was rather to 
make Men lefs uneafy to him, than 
more eafy to themfelves ; and yet 
no ill-nature all this while. He 
would Aide from an asking Face, and 
could guefs very well. It was throw- 
ing a Man off from his Shoulders, 
that leaned upon tliem with his 
whole weight ; fo that the Party was 
not glader to receive, than he was 
to 
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to give. It was a kind of implied 
bargain ; though Men leldom kept 
it, being ib apt to forget the advan- 
tage they had received, that they 
would prefume the King would as 
little remember the good he had 
done them, fo as to make it an 
Argument againft their next Re- 
queft. 

This Principle of making the love 
oi Eafe exerciie an entire Sovereignty 
in his Thoughts, would have been 
lefs cenfured in a private Man, than 
might be in a Prince. The Confe- 
quence of it to the Publick changeth 
the Nature of that Qiiality, or elfe 
a Philofopher in his private Capacity 
might fay a great deal to juftify it. 
The truth is, a King is to be fuch 
a diftinft Creature from a Man, that 
their Thoughts are to be put in quite 
a differing Shape, and it is fuch a 
difquieting task to reconcile them, 
that 
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tliat Princes might rather expeft to 
be lamented than to be envied, for 
being in a Station that expofeth them, 
if they do not do more to anfwer 
Mens Expeftations than human Na- 
ture will allow. 

That Men have the lefs Eafe for 
their loving it fo much, is lb far 
from a wonder, that it is a natural 
Conlequence, elpecially in the cafe 
of a Prince. Eafe is feldom got 
without fome pains, but it is yet 
feldomer kept without them. He 
thought giving would make Men 
more eafy to him, whereas he might 
have known it would certainly make 
them more troublefome. 

When Men receive Benefits from 
Princes, they attribute lefs to his 
Generofity than to their own De- 
fcrts ; fo that in their own Opinion, 
their Merit cannot be bounded ; by 
that miftakcn Rule, it can as little 
be 
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be fatisfied. They would take it 
for a diminution to have it circum- 
icribed. Merit hath a Thirft upon 
it that can never be quenched by 
golden Showers. It is not only ftill- 
ready, but greedy to receive more. 
This King Charles found in as many 
Inftances as any Prince that ever 
freigned, becaufe the Eafinefs of Accefs 
introducing the good Succe/s of their 
firft Requeft, they were the more 
encouraged to repeat thofe Impor- 
ftunities, which had been more ef- 
feflually ftopt in the Beginning by 
a fliort and refolute Denial. But 
his Nature did not difpofe him to 
that Method, it direded him rather 
to put off the troublefome Minute 
for the time, and that being his In- 
clination, he did not care to ftruggle 
with it. I 

I am of an Opinion, in which 
I am every Day more confirmed by 
Ob 
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Obfervation, that Gratitude is one 
oi thofe things that cannot be 
bought. It muft be born with Men, 
or elfe all the Obligations in the 
World will not create it. An out- 
ward Shew may be made to fatisfy 
Decency, and to prevent Reproach ; 
but a real Senfe of a kind thing is a 
Gift of Nature, and never was, noc 
can be acquired. 

The Love of Eafe is an Opiate, 
it is pleafing for the time, quieteth 
the Spirits, but it hath its Eifefls 
that feldom fail to be mod fatal. 
The immoderate Love of Eafe 
ttiaketh a Man's Mind pay a paf- 
five Obedience to any thing that 
tappeneth : It reduceth the Thoughts 
from having Dejire to be content. 

It muft be allowed he had a 
•Uttle Over-balance on the well-na- 
tured Side, not Vigour enough to 
be earneft to do a kind Thing, 
E much 
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much lels to do a harfli one ; but 
if a hard thing was done to ano- 
ther Man, he did not eat his Supper 
the worfe for it. It was rather a i 
Deadnefs than Severity of Nature, ' 
whether it proceeded from a Diffi- , 
pation of Spirits, or by the Habit 
of Living in which he was en- . 
gaged. 1 

If a King iliould be born with i 
more Tendernefs than might fuit j 
with his Office, he would in time 
be hardned. The Faults of his Sub- ; 
je£ts make Severity lb neceflary, that ■ 
by the frequent Occaiions given to ■ 
ufe it, it comes to be habitual, and i 
by degrees the Refiftance that Na- j 
ture made at firft growcth fainter, j 
till at laft it is in a manner quite i 
extinguifhed. 1 

In fliort, this Prince misrlit more «l 
properly be faid to have Gifts than 
Virtues, as Affability, Eaiinefs of ' 
Living, j 
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(iiving, Inclinations to give, and to 
fcrgire : Qualities that flowed from 
bis Nature rather than from his 
Virtue. 

He had not more Application to 
any tiling than the Prefervation of 
his Health; it had an intire Pre- 
ference to any thing elfe in his 
Thoughts, and he might be faid 
without Aggravation to ftudy that, 
with as little Intermiffion as any 
Man in the World. He underftood 
it very well, only in this he failed, 
-that he thought it was more recon- 
cilable with his Pleafures, than it 
really was. It is natural to have 
fuch a Mind to reconcile thefe, that 
'tis the eafier for any Man that 
goeth about it, to be guilty of that 
Mftake. 

This made him overdo in point 
of Noxiriftiment, the better to furnilh 

fe Entertainments; and then 
E 2 he 
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he thought by great Ex ere if e to 
make Amends, and to prevent the 
ill Effects of his Blood being too 
much raifed. The Succefs he had 
in this Method, whilft he had Youth 
and Vigour to lupport him in it, 
encouraged him to continue it 
longer than Nature allowed. Age 
ftealeth ib infenfibly upon us, that 
We do not think of fuiting our way 
of Realbning to the feveral Stages 
of Life ; fo infenfibly that not being 
able to pitch upon any precife Timcy 
when, we ceafe to be young, we ei- 
ther flatter ourfelves that we always 
continue to be (oy or at leaft forget 
Jiow much we are miftaken.in it. 



VII. Con- 
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VII. Conclusion. 

A FTER all this, when feme 
■^ ^ rough Strokes of the Pencil 
have made feveral Parts of the 
Pifture look a little hard, it is a 
Juftice that would be due to every 
Man, much more to a Prince, to 
make fome Amends, and to recon- 
cile Men as much as may be to it 
by the laft finifliing. 

He had as good a Claim to a kind 
Interpretation as moft Men. Firft 
as a Prince : living and dead, gene- 
rous and well-bred Men will be 
gentle to them; next as an unfor- 
tunate Prince in the beginning of 
his Time, and 2l gentle one in the reft. 

A Prince neither fharpened by 
his Misfortunes whilft Abroad, nor 
by his Power when reftored, is 
fuch a fliining Charafler, that it 
E3 
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is a Reproach not to be (o dazzled 
with it, as not to be able to fee a Fault 
in its full Light. It would be a 
Scandal in this Cafe to have an cxacS- 
Memory. And if all who are akin 
to his Vices, fhould mourn for him, 
never Prince would be better attend- 
ed to his Grave. He is under the 
Proteflion of common Frailty, that 
mufl engage Men for their own 
fakes not to be too fevere, where 
they themfelves liave fo much to 
anfwer. 

What therefore an angry Phi- 
lofopher would call Lemdnefs, let 
frailer Men call a Warmth and 
Sweetnefs of the Blood, tliat would 
not be confined in the communicat- 
ing itfelf ; an over-flowing of Good- 
nature, of which he had fuch a 
Stream, that it would not bereflrain- 
cd within the Banks of a crabbed 
and unfociable Virtue. 
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If he had fometimes lefs Firmnefs 
in might have been wiihed ; iet 
the kindeft Reafon be given, and if 
that (hould be wanting, the beft Ex- 
cufe. I would affign the Caufe of 
it to be his loving at any rate to 
be eafyy and his deferving the more 
to be indulged in it, by his de- 
firing that every body elfe fliould 
be fo. 

If he fometimes let a Servant fall, 
let it be examined whether he did 
not weigh fo much upon his Mafter^ 
as to give him a fair Excufe. That 
Tieldingnefs, whatever Foundations it 
might lay to the Difadvantage of 
Pofterity, was a Spccifick to preferve 
Us in Peace for his own Time, If 
he loved too much to lie upon his 
own Down-bed of Eafe, his Subjefts 
had the Pleafure, during his Reign, 
of lolling and fttetching upon theirs. 
As a Swotd is fooner broken upon a 
^^H E 4 Feather- 
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^k Feather-bed than upon a Table, fo 

B his Pliantnefs broke the blow of a 

H prefent Mifchief much better than a 

I more immediate Refiftance would 

I p«rhaps have done. 

H Ruin faw this, and therefore re- 

I moved him lirft to make way for 

I further Overturnings. 

■ If he diffembkd ; let us remember, 
I firft, that he was a King, and that 
I Diffimulation is ajewel of the Crown ; 
I next, that it is very hard for a Man not 
I to do fometimes too much of that, 
I which he concludeth necefiary for 
I him to praftice. Men (hould confi- 

■ der, that as there would be no falfe 
I Dice, if there were no true ones, fo 
I if Diffcmbling is grown univerfal, it 
I ccafeth to be foul play, having an 
I implied Allowance by the general 
I Praftice. He that was fo often forced 
H to diffemble in his own Defence, 
I might the better have the privilege 
K. fome- 
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fometimcs to be the Aggreflbr, and 
to deal with Men at their own 
Weapon. 

SubjeSs are apt to be as arbitrary 
in their Cmfure, as the moft affuming 
Kings can be in their Power. If 
there might be matter for Objections, 
there is not lefs realbn for Excufes ; 
TJie Defedls laid to his Charge, 
are fuch as may claim Indulgence 
from Mankind. 

Should no body throw a Stone at 
his Faults but thofe who are free 
from them, there would be but a 
flender Shower. 

What private Man will throw 
Stones at him becaufe he loved? Or 
what Prince, becaufe he diffemhled? 

If he either trujled, or forgave 
his Enemies^ or in ibme Cafes ?ieg- 
hSi^d his Friends^ more than could 
in Stricflnefs be allowed ; let not thofe 
Errors be fo arraigned as take away 
the 
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the Privilege that feemeth to be due 
to Princely Frailties. If Princes 
are under the Misfortune of being- 
accufed to govern ill, their SubjecSs ' 
have the lefs right to fall hard upon ' 
them, fince they generally fo little 
deferve to be governed well. 

The truth is, the Calling of a 
King, with all itsglittering, hath fuch 
an unrealbnable weight upon it, that 
they may rather expe^ to be la- 
mented, than to be envied ; for be- 
ing fct upon a Pinacle, where they 
are expofed to Cenfure, if they do 
not do more to anfwer Mens Ex- 
peftations, than corrupted Nature 
will allow. 

It is but Juftice therefore to this 
Prince, to give all due Softenings to 
the lels (hining Parts of his Life ; to 
offer Flowers and Leaves to hide, 
inftead of ufing Aggravations to ex- 
pofe them. 

Let 
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Let his Royal Afhes than lie foft 
upon him, and cover him from harfli 
and unkind Cenfures ; which though 
they fhould not be unjuft, can never 
clear themfelves from being indecent. 
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Political Thoughts 

AND 

REFLECTIONS. 

Of Fur.damentak. 

EVERY Party, when they find 
a Maxim for their turn, they 
prefently call it a Fundamental, they 
think they nail it with a Peg of 
Iron, whereas in truth they only tie 
it with a wilp of Straw. 

The word foundeth fb well that 
the Impropriety of it hath been the 
lefs obferved. But as weighty as the 
word appcareth, no Feather hath been 
more blown about in the World than 
this word, Fundamental. 

It is one of thole Miftakcs that at 
fometimes may be of ufe, but it is 
a Miftake ftill. Funda- 
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Fundamental is ufed as Men ufe 
their Friends j commend them when 
they have need of them, and when 
they fall out, find a hundred Ob- 
jeiftions to them. 

Fundamental is a Pedeftal rfiat 
Men fet every thing upon that they 
would not have broken. It is a Nail 
every body would ufe to fix that 
which is good for them : for all Men 
would have that Principle to be im- 
moveable, that ferves their ufe at the 
time. 

Every thing that is created is 
Mortal, ergo all Fundamentals of 
human Creation will die. 

A true Fundamental muft be like 
the Foundation ofaHoule; if it is 
undermined the whole Houfe falleth. 

The Fundamentals in Divinity 
have been changed in fcveral Ages 
of the World. 

They 
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They have made no difficulty 
in the feveral Ojuncils, to deftroy 
and excommunicate Men for affert- 
ing Things that at other Times were 
called Fundamentals, 

Philofophy, Aftronomy, Sfc. have 
changed their Fundamentals as the 
Men of Art no doubt called them 
at the time. Motion of the Earth, 
^c. 

Even in Morality one may more 
properly fay, There Jhould be Funda- 
mentals allowed, than that there are 
any which in Stridtnefs can be main- 
tained. 

However this is the leaft uncertain 
Foundation : Fundamental is lefs 
improperly applied here than any 
where el(e. 

Wife arid good Men will in all 

Ages ftick to fome Fundamentals, 

look upon them as (acred, and pre- 

I ferve an inviolable Refpeft for them ; 

UL. F but 
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but Mankind in general make Mo- 
rality a more nialleable thing than it 
ought to be. 

There is then no certain Funda- 
mental but in Nature, and yet there 
are Objeflions too. It is a Funda- 
mental in Nature that the Son 
fhould not kill the Father, and 
yet the Senate of Venice gave a Re- 
ward to a Son who brought in his 
Father's Head, according to a Pro- 
clamation. 

Salus Populi is an unwritten Law, 
yet that doth not hinder but that it 
is fometimes very vilible ; and as 
often as it is fo, it fuperfedeth all other 
Laws which are fubordinate Things 
compared. 

The great Punifhments upon Self- 
murder, are Arguments that it was 
rather a tempting Sin to be difcou- 
raged than an unnatural Ad:. 
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It is a Fundamental that where a 
Man intendeth no hurt he fliould re- 
ceive nonCj yet Manfiaughter, &'c. 
are Cafes of Mercy. 

That a Boy under Ten flial! not 
fuffer Death, yet where Malitia/up- 
plet atateniy otherwife. 

That there were Witches — much 
fliaken of late. 

That the King is not to be deceived 
in his Grant The praflical Funda- 
mental the contrary. 

That what is given to God cannot 
be alienated. Yet in praftice it is, 
Treaties, teft. and even by the Church, 
itfelf, when they get a better bargain 
by it. 

I can make no other Definition of 
a true Fundamental than this : mx. 
That whatever a Man hath a defire 
to do or to hinder, if he hath un- 
contefted and irrefiftable Power to 
F 2 effeca 
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efFed it, that he will certainly 
do it. 

If he thinketh he hath that Power, , 
though he hath it not, he will cer- 
tainly go about it. 

Some would define a Fundamental 
to be the fettling the Laws of Nature 
and common Equity in fuch a fort as 
that they may be well adminiftered : 
even in this cafe there can be nothing 
fixed, but it muft vary for the Good 
of the whole. 

A Conftitution cannot make itfelf; 
fome body made it, not at once but 
at feveral times. It is alterable ; and 
by that draweth nearer Perfeftion ; 
and without fuiting itfelf to differ- 
ing Times and Circumftances, it could 
not live. Its Life is prolonged by 
changing feafonably the feveral Parts 
of it at feveral times. 

The Reverence that is given to a 
Fundamental, in a general unintelli- 
gible 
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gible Notion, would be much better 
applied to that Supremacy or Power 
which is fet up in every Nation in 
diiTering Shapes, that altereth the 
Conftitution as often as the Good of 
the People requireth it. 

Neither King nor Peojile -would now 
like juft the original ConJUtution^ 
without any varyings. 

If Kings are only aniwerable to God, 
that doth not fecure them even in 
this World; fince if God upon the 
Appeal thinketh fit not to ftay, 
he maketh the People his Inffru- 
ments. 

I am perfwaded that where ever 
any fmgle Man had Power to do him- 
felf right upon a deceitful Trujlee., he 
would do it. That Thought well 
digelted would go a great way to- 
wards the difcouraging Invafions up' 
on Rights, &c. 

F 3 I lay 
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I lay down then as a Fundamental, 
I ft, that in every Conftitution there 
Xifome Pmoer which neither will nor 
ought to be bounded, 

2. That the King's Prerogative 
ftould be as plain a thing as the 
People's Obedience. 

3. That a Power which may by 
parity of Reafon deftroy the whole 
Laws, can never be relerved by the 
Laws. 

4. That in all limited Govern- 
ments it muft give the Governor 
Power to hurt, but it can never be 
fb interpreted as to give him Power 
to deftroy, for then in effeift it would 
.ceale to be a limited Government. 

5. That Severity be rare and great j 
for as "Tacitus faycth of Nero, " Fre- 
" quent Punifliments made the Peo- 
?' pie call even his Juftice Cruelty." 

6. That it is ncceffary to make 
the Inftrumcnts of Power eafy ; for 

Power 
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Power is hard enough to be digefted 
by thofe under it at the beft. 

7. That the People are never fo 
perfeftly backed, but that they will 
kick and fling if not ftroked at 
leaibnable times. 

8. That a Prince muft think if 
he lofeth his People he can never 
regain them. 

It is both wife and fafe to think lb. 

9. That Kings alTuming Prerogative 
teach the People to do io too. 

JO. That Perogative is a Truft. 

II. That they are not the A!i>^'s 
Laws, nor the Parliamsnt's Laws, 
but the Laws of England, in which 
after they have pafled by the Le- 
giflative Power, the People have 
ths Property, and the King the £.v«- 
cutive part. 

1 2. That no Abilities fliould 
qualify a noted Knave to be em- 
ijoyed in Bufinefs. A Knave can 
F 4 hj 
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by none of his Dexterities make 
amends for the Scandal he bringeth 
upon the Crown. 

13. That thofe who will not be 
bound by the Laws, rely upon 
Crimes : a third way was never 
found in the World to fecure any 
Government. 

14* That a Seaman be a Seaman j 
a Cabinet-Counfellor a Man of Bu' 
finefs ; an Officer, an Officer. 

15. In corrupted Governments 
the Place is given for the fake of the 
Man ; in good ones the Man is 
chofen for the fake of the Place. 

16. That Crowds at Court are 
made up of fuch as would deceive: 
The real Worpippers are few. 

1 7. That Saliis Populi is the great- 
eft of all Fundamentals, yet not alto- 
gether an immoveable one. It is a 
Fundamental for a Ship to ride at 
Anchor when it is in Port, hut if 
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a Storm cometh the Cable muft be 
cut. 

1 8. Property is not a fundamen- 
tal Right in one Senfe, becaufe in 
the beginning of the World there 
was none, fo that Property it/elf 
was an Innovation introduced by 
Laws. 

Property is only fecured by truft- 
ing it in the beil Hands, and thofe 
are generally cholen who are leaft 
likely to deceive ; but if they fliould, 
they have a legal Authority to abufe 
as well as ufe the Power with which 
they are trufted, and there is no 
Fundamental can Hand in their way, 
or be allowed as an Exception to 
the Authority that was veiled in 
them. 

1 g. Magna Charta would fain be 
made to pafs for a Fundamental ; 
and Sir Edinard Coke would have it, 
at the Grand Charter was for the 
moft 
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mod part declaratory cf the princi- 
pal Grounds of the fiindamental 
Laws of England. 

If that referreth to the Common 
Law, it muft be made out that every 
thing in Magna Charta is always 
and at all times neceflary in itfelf to 
be kept, or elfe the denying a fub- 
fequent Parliament the Right of re- 
pealing any Law doth by confe- 
quence deny the preceding Parlia- 
ment the Right of making it. But 
they are fain to fay it was only a 
declarative Law, which is very hard 
to be proved. Vet fuppofe it, you 
muft either make the Common Law 
fo ftated a thing that all Men know 
it before-hand, or elfe univerfally ac- 
quiefce in it whenever it is alledged, 
from the Affinity it hath to the Law 
of Nature. Now I would fain know 
whether the Common Law is ca- 
pable of being defined, and whether 
it 
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it doth not hover in the Clouds like 
the Prerogative, and bolteth out like 
Lightening to be made ufe of for 
fome particular Occaiion ? If [oj 
the Government of the World is left 
to a thing that cannot be defined ; 
and if it cannot be defined, you 
know not what it is ; fo that the fu- 
pream Appeal is, we know not what. 
We fubmit to God Almighty though 
he is incomprehenfible, and yet 
He hath Set down His Methods; 
but for this World, there can be no 
Government without a ftated Rule, 
and a Supream Power not to be con- 
troled neither by the Dead nor the 
Living. 

The Laws under the Proteflion of 
the King govern in the ordinary 
Adminiftration ; the extraordinary 
Power is in A6ts of Parliament, 
from whence there can be no Appeal 
_but to the fame Power at another 
To 
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To fay a Power is Supream, and 
not Arbitrary, is not Senfe. It is 
acknowledg'd Supream, and tiiere- 
fore, Sfc. 

If the Common Law is Supream, 
then thofe are fo who judge what is 
the Common Law ; and if none 
but the Parhament can judge fo, 
there is an end of the Controverfy; 
there is no Fundamental', for the 
Parhament may judge as they pleaJe, 
that is, they have the Authority, but 
they may judge againft Right, their 
Power is good, though their Aft is 
ill i no good Man will outwardly 
refill the one, or inwardly approve 
the other. 

There is then no other Fundamen- 
tal, but that e'very Supream Power 
mujl be Arbitrary. 

Fundamental is a Word ufed by 
the Laity, as the Word Sacred is 
by the Clergy, to fix every thing to 
them- 
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themlelves they have a mind to keep j 
that nobody elfe may touch it. 
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^H' Of Princes. 

A PRINCE who will not un- 
■'^*- dergo the Difficulty of Un- 
derftanding, muft undergo the 
Danger of Trufting. 

A wife Prince may gain fuch an 
Influence, that his Countenance 
would be the laft Appeal. Where 
it is not lb in feme degree, his Au- 
thority is precarious. 

A Prince muft keep up the Power 
of his Countenance, which is not 
the lead of his Prerogatives. 

The Confcience, as well as the 
Prerogative of a King, muft be re- 
ilrained or looiened as is beft for his 
People. 
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It may without Scandal be made 
of ftretching Leather, but it muft 
drawn by a fteady Hand. 

A King that lets Interceffion pre- 
vail, will not be long worfliipped. 

A Prince ufed to War getteth a 
military Logick that is not very well 
fuited to the Civil Adminiftration. 

If he maketh War fuccefsfully, 
he groweth into a Demi-God ; if 
without Succefs, the World throweth 
him as much below Humanity a» 
they had before let him above it. 

A Hero mufl be fometimes al- 
lowed to make bold Strokes, with- 
out being fettered by drift Realbn. 

He is to have fome generous Ir- 
regularities in his Reafbning, or elle 
he will not be a good Thing of his 
Kind. 
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Pri nce s [iheir Rewards of Servants,) 

WJ HEN a Prince givcth any 
' ' Man a very extravagant Re- 
ward, it looketh as if it was rather 
for an ill thing than a good one. 

Both the Giver and Receiver are 
out of countenance where they are 
ill fuited, and ill applyed. 

Serving Princes will make Men 
proud at firft, and humble at laft. 

Refolving to ferve well, and at 
the fame time refolving to pleafe, is 
generally refolving to do what is not 
to be done. 

A Man that will Jerve well mufi: 
often rule the Mafter fo hard that it 
will hurt him. 

It is thought an unfociable Quality 
in a Court to do ones Duty better 
than other Men. 

Nothing 
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Of Ministers. 



'"pHE World dcaleth 
-*■ nifters of State as 



OTth Mi- 
thej do 

with ill Fidlers, ready to kick them 
down Stairs for playing ill, though 
few of the Fault-finders underftand 
their Mufick enough to be good 
Judges. 

A Minifter who undertaketh to 
make his Maftcr very great, if he 
faileth, is ruin'd for his folly; if he 
fucceedeth, he is feared for his Skill. 

A good State{inan may Ibmetimes 
miftake as much by being too humble 
as by being too proud : He muft 
take upon him in order to do his 
Duty, and not in order to the fet- 
ting himfclf out. 

A Minifter is not to plead the King's 
Command for fuch things as he may 
!n juftice be fuppofed to have direfled. 
It I 
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It is dangerous to ftrve where the 
Mafter hath the Privilege not to be 
blamed. 

It is hard for a Prince to efteem 
the Parts of a Minifter without 
either envying or fearing them; and 
lefs dangerous for a Minifter to ihew 
all the Weaknels than all the Strength 
of his Underftanding. 

There are fo many things necef- 
fary to make up a good Minifter, 
that no wonder there are lb few of 
them in the World. 

There is hardly a ralher thing, 
than for a Man to venture to be a 
good Minifter, 

A Minifter of State muft have a 
Spirit of liberal Oeconomy, not a 
reftrained FrugaUty. 

He muft enlarge his Family-Soul, 
and fuit it to the bigger Compafs of 
iom. 

G 2 A 
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^H A Prince fliould be asked, why 

^B he will do a thing, but not why he 

^U hath done it. 

P" If the Boys were to chcofe a 

School-mafter, it fliould be one that 
would not whip them ; the fame 
thing if the Courtiers were to choole 
a Minifter. 

They would have a great many 
Play-days, no Rods, and leave to 

rob Orchards. The Parallel will 

hold. 
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Cunning Minifter will engage 
•^ -*■ his Matter to begin with a 
fmall wrong Step, which will infen- 
Cbly engage him in a great one. 

A Man that hath the Patience to 
go by Steps, may deceive one much 
wifer than himfelf 

State- 
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State-bufinefs is a crael Trade; 
Good-nature is a Bungler in it. 



Injiruments of State-Ministers. 

TV /f E N in Bufinefs are in as much 
-*--*- danger from thole that work 
under them, as from thofe that work 
againft them. 

When the Inflrumcnts bend un- 
der the Weight of their Bufinefs, it is 
like a weak-legg'd Horle that brings 
his Rider down with him. 

As when they are too weak they 
let a Man fall, fo when they are too 
ftrong they throw him off. 

If Men of Bufmefs did not for- 
get how apt their Tools are to 
break or fail, they would fhut up 
Shop. 

They muft ufe things called Men 
,under them, who will fpoil the bed 
G 3 Scheme 
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Scheme that can be drawn by Hu- 
man Underftanding. 

Tools that are blunt cannot cut 
at all, and thofe that are fharp are 
apt to cut in the wrong place. 

Great difFerence between a good 
Tool and a good Workman. 

When the Tools will be Work- 
men they cut their own Fingers, and 
every body's elfe. 
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Of the People. 

THERE is more Strength in 
Union than in Number; wit- 
nefs the People that in all Ages 
have been fcurvily uledj becaufe 
they could lb feidom agree to do 
thcmfclvcs Right. 

The more the weaker, may be 
as good a Proverb as, The more the 
merrier. 
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A People can no mote fland 
without Government, than a Child 
can go without Leading-Strings : as 
old and as big as a Nation is, it 
can't go by itfelf, and muft be led. 
The Numbers that make its Strength, 
are at the fame time the Caufe of 
its Weaknefs and Incapacity of Ail- 
ing. 

Men have fo difccmered themfelves 
to one another J that Union is become 
a mere Word, in reality impracti- 
cable. 

They truft, or fulped, not upon 
Reafon but ill-grounded Fame ; they 
would be at eafe, faved, protefted, 
^c. and give nothing for it. 

The lower Sort of Men muft be 
indulged the Confolation of finding 
fault with thofe above them ; with- 
out that, they would be fo melan- 
choly, that it would be dangerous, 
conCdering their Numbers. 

^ G 4 They 
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They are too many to be told of 
I their Miftakes, and for that Reafon 

they are never to be cured of them. 
The Body of the People are ge- 
nerally either fo dead that they can- 
not move, or lb mad that they can- 
not be reclaimed: to be neither all 
in a Flame, nor quite cold, requircth 
I more Reafon than great Numbers 

can ever attain. 

The People can feldom agree to 
move together againft a Govern- 
ment, but they can to fit ftill and 
let it be undone. 

Thofe that will be Martyrs for the 
I People, muft expeft to be repayed 
I only by their Vanity, or their Virtue. 
A Man that will head the Mob 
I is like a Bull let loofe, tyed about 
I with Squibs and Crackers. 
I He muft be half mad that goeth 

I about it, yet at foraetimes fhall be 
I too hard for all tlic wife Men in a 
^ Kingdom : 
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Kingdom : For though good Senfe 


Ipeakcth againft Madnefs, yet it is 


out of Countenance whenever it 


meets it. 


It would be a greater Reproach to 


the People that their Favour is fhort- 


liv'd, if their Malice was not fo too. 


The Thoughts of the People have 


no regular Motion, they come out ' 


by Starts. 


There is an accumulative Cruelty 


in a number of Men, though none 


in particular are ill-natured. 


The angry Buzz of a Multitude 


is one of the bloodied Noifcs in the 


World. 


Of Government. 


A N exaft Adminiftration, and 
■L\. good choice of proper Inflru- 


^ments doth infenlibly make the Go- 


^B vernment 
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vernment in a manner abfolute with- 
out aflliming it. 

The beft Definition of the bed 
Government is, that it hath no In- 
conveniences but fuch as are fupport- 
able ; but Inconveniences there muft 
be. 

The Intereft of the Governors and 
the Governed is in reaHty the fame, 
but by Miftakes on both Sides it is 
generally very diiFering. He who 
is a Courtier by Trade, and the 
Country Gentleman who willbe po- 
pular, right or wrong, help to keep 
up this unreafonable Diftiniaion. 

There are as many apt to be angry 
at being well, as at being ill govern- 
ed. For moft Men to be well go- 
verned muft be Icurvily uled. 

As Mankind is made, the keeping 
it in order is an ill-natured Office. 

It is like a great Galley where the 

Officers muft be whipping with little 

In- 
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Intermiffion, if they will do their 
Duty. 

It is in a diforderly Government 
as in a River, the lighted Things 
fwim at the top. 

A Nation is beft to be judged by 
the Government it is under at the 
time. Mankind is moulded to good 
or ill, according as the Power over 
it is well or ill direfled. A Nation 
is a Mais of Dough, it is the Govern- 
ment that kneadetli it into Form. 

Where Learning and Trade flou- 
rifli in a Nation, they produce fo 
much Knowledge, and That fo much 
Equality among Men, that the Great- 
nefs of Dependencies is loft, but the 
Nation in general will be the better 
for it : For if the Government be 
wife, it is the more eafily governed ; 
if not, the bad Government is the 
more ealily overturned, by Mens be- 
ing more united againft it than when 
they 
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they depended upon great Men ; 
who might fooner be gained over 
and weakend by being divided. 

There is more reafon for allowing 
Luxury in a Mihtary Government 
than in another ; the perpetual Exer- 
cile of War not only excufcth but 
recommendeth the Entertainments in 
the Winter. In another it groweth 
into a Habit of uninterrupted Ex- 
pences and idle Follies, and the Con- 
fequences of them to a Nation be- 
come irrecoverable. 



CLERGY. 

IF the Clergy did not Uve like tem- 
poral Men, all the Power of 
Princes could not bring them under 
the temporal Jurifdiftion. 



They 
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They who may be faid to be of 
God Almighty's Houfliold, fliould 
{hew by their Lives that he hath a 
well difciplined Family. 

The Clergy in this Senfe, of Divine 
Inftitution ; that God hath made 
Mankind lb weak that it muft be 
deceived. 



P RELIGION. 

IT is a ftrange thing that the 
way to fave Mens Souls fliould be 
fuch a cunning Trade, as to require 
a skilful Mafler. 

The time {pent in praying to God, 
might be better employed in de- 
ferving well from him. 

Men think praying the ealler Task 

of the two, and therefore choofe it. 

The People would not believe in 

God at all, if they were not per- 

initted to believe wrong in him. 

The 
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The feveral Sorts of ReKgion in 
the World are little more than jq 
many fpiritual Monopolies, 

If their Interefts could be recson- 
eiledj their Opinions would be fo 
too. 

Men pretend to ierve God Al- 
mighty who doth not need i^ but 
make ufe of him becaufe they need 
him. 

Fadions are like Pirates that let 
out falfe Colours, when they come 
near a Booty Religion is put under 
Deck. 

Moft Mens Anger about Religion 
is as if two Men. fhould quarrel iost 
a Lady, they neither of them cait 
for. 



Of 
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£)/■ Prerogative, Pov/ek and 
Liberty. 

A Prerogative that tendeth to the 
Diflolution of all Laws muft 
be void in itfelt", fe/o de fe; for a 
Prerogative is a Law. The reafon 
of any Law is, that no Man's Will 
ftiould be a Law. 

The King is the Life of the Law, 
and cannot have a Prerogative that 
is mortal to it. 

The Law is to have a Soul in it, 
or it is a dead thing. The King is by 
his Sovereign Power to add Warmth 
and Vigour to the meaning of the 
Law. We are by no means to 
imagine there is fuch an Antipathy 
between them, that the Prerogative, 
like a Bafilisk, is to kill the Law, 
whenever it looks upon it. 

The Prince hath very rarely ufe 
of his Prerogative, but hath con- 
ftantly 
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ftantly a great Advantage by the 
Laws. 

They attribute to the Pope in- 
deed, that all the Laws of the Church 
are in his Breaft ; but then he hath 
the Holy Ghofl for his learned Coun- 
fel, &c. 

The People's Obedience muft be 
plain-, and without Evajions. The 
Prince's Prerogative " fhould be fo 
too. 

King Charles the Firjl made this 
Anfwer to the Petition of Right, (to 
the Oblervation whereof he held him- 
felf obliged in Confcience, as well 
as of his Prerogative.) " That the 
" People's Liberties ftrengthen the 
" King's Prerogative, and the King's 
" Prerogative is to defend the Pco- 
" pie's Liberties." 

That Prince's Declarations allow 

the Original of Government to come 

from 
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from the People. Prerogative never 
yet pretended to repealing. 

Tile firft ground of Prerogative 
was to enable the Prince to do good, 
not to do every thing. 

If the ground of a King's defire 
of Power be his affurance of him- 
felf that he will do no hurt by it ; 
is It not an Argument for Subjed:s 
to defire to keep that which they 
will never abufe ? 

It muft not be liich a Prerogative as 
giveth the Government the Rickets; 
all the Nouriftiment to go to the 
upper part, and the lower ftarved. 

Asa Prince is in danger who calleth 
a ftronger than hinifelf to his Affif- 
tance ; fo when Prerogative ufeth 
Necejfity for an Argument, it calleth 
in a ftronger thing than itfelf. The 
lame Reafon may overturn it. Ne- 
ceflity too is fo plain a thing, that 
every body fees it, fo that the Ma- 
H giftratc 
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giftrate hath no great privilege in be- 
ing the Judge of it. Necefllty there- 
fore is a dangerous Argument for 
Princes, fince (wherever it is real) 
it conftitutes every Man a Magistrate, 
and gives as great a Power of dif 
penfing to every private Man, as a 
Prince can claim. 

It is not fo proper to fay thatPr*- 
rogative juflifieth Force-, as thati^or« 
fupporteth Prerogative, They have 
not been fuch conftant Friends, but 
that they have had terrible Fallings 
out. 

All Powers are of God j and be- 
tween Permijpon and Appointment, 
well confidered, there is no real dif- 
ference. 

In a limited Monarchy, Prerogative 
and Liberty are as jealous of one 
another as any two neighbouring 
States can be of their rclpeflive In- 
croachments. 

They 
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They ought not to part for &iall 
Bickerings, and miift bear little 
Jealoufies without breaking for them. 
Power is io apt to be infolent, 
and Liberty to be fancy, that they 
are very feldom upon good Terms. 

They are both fo quarrelfome that 
they will not eafily enter into a fair 
Treaty. For indeed it is hard to 
bring them together ; they ever 
quarrel at a diftance. 

Power and Liberty are refpeAively 
managed in the World in a man- 
ner not fuitable to their Value and 
Dignity. 

They are both fo abufed that it 
juftifieth the Satires that are generally 
made upon them. And 

They are fo in Poffeffion of be- 
ing mifapplied, that inftead of cen- 
furing their being abufed, it is more 
reafonable to wonder whenever they 
are not ib. 

H 2 They 
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They are perpetually wreflling, 
and have had their Turns when they 
have been thrown, to have their 
Bones broken by it. 

If they were not both apt to be 
out of Breath, there would be no 
living. 

If Prerogative will urge Reafon 
to fupport it, it muft bear Reafon 
when it refifteth it. 

It is a Diminution inftead of a 
Glory, to be above treating upon 
equal Terms with Reafon. 

. If the People were defigned to be 
the fole Property of the fupream 
Magifttate, fure God would have 
made them of a differing and fub- 
ordinate Species ; as he hath the 
Beafts, that by the Inferiority of their 
Nature they might the better fub- 
mit to the Dominion of Mankind. 

If none were to have Liberty but 

thofe who underftand what it is, 

^Lk. . there 
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there would not be many freed Men 
in the World- 

When the People contend for their 
Liberty, they feldora get any thing 
by their VifSory but new Mafters. 

Liberty can neither be got, nor 
kept, but by fo much Care, that 
Mankind generally are unwilling to 
give the Price for it. And there- 
fore, in the Conteft between Eafe 
and Liberty, the firfl hath generally 
prevailed. 
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IPW" A W S are generally not under- 
■*— ' flood by three Sorts of Per- 
fons, viz. by thofe that make them, 
by thofe that execute them, and by 
thofe that fuffer, if they break them. 
Men feldom underftand any Laws 
but tliofe they/««/. 

H 3 Pre- 
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Precepts, like Fomentations, muft 
be rubbed into us ; and with a rough 
Hand too. 

If the Laws could fpeak for thern- 
felves, they would cornplain of the 
Lawyers in the firft Place. 

There is more Learning now re- 
quired to explain a Law made, than 
went to the making it. 

The Law hath (o many Contra- 
diaions, and Varyings from itfelf, 
that the Law may not improperly 
be called a Law-breaker. 

It is become too changeable a thing 
to be defined : it is made little lels 
a Myflery than the Go/pel. 

The Clergy and the Lawyers, like 
the Free-Mafons, may be fuppofed 
to take an Oath not to tell the 
Secret. 

The Men of Law have a Biafs to 
their calling in the Interpretations 
they make of the Law. 

k Of 
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Of Parliaments. 



'~Y^ H E Parliaments are fo altered 
-*■ from their original Conftitution, 
that between the Court and the 
Country, the Houfe, inftead of be- 
ing united, is like Troops of a con- 
trary Party facing one another, and 
watching their Advantage. 

Even the well-meaning Men who 
have good Senle too, have their 
Difficulties in an Aflembly ; what 
they offer honeftly for a good End, 
will be skilfully improved for an ill 
one. 

It is ftrange that a grofs Miflake 
fliould live a Minute in an Aflembly ; 
one would expeft that it fhould be 
immediately ftifled by their difccrn- 
ing Faculties. But Praflice con- 
vinceth that a Miftake is no where 
better entertained. 
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In Parliaments, Men wrangle in 
behalf of Liberty, that do as little 
care for it, as they deferve it. 

Where the People in Parliament 
give a good deal of Money in ex- 
change for any thing from the 
Crown, a wile Prince can hardly 
have an ill bargain. The prefent 
Gift begetteth more ; it is a Politick 
kind of Generation ; and whenever 
a Parliament does not bring forth, 
it is the Unskilfulnefs of the Govern- 
ment, that is the caufe of the Mif- 
carriage. 

Parliaments would bind and limit 
one another, and enafl: that fuch 
and fuch things (hall not be made 
Precedents. There is not a word of 
Senfe in this Language, which yet 
is to be underftood the Senfe of the 
Nation, and is printed as folemnly 
as if it was Senfe. 



Of 



Of Parties. 

npHE beft Party is but a kind 
-■- of a Confpiracy againft the reft 
of the Nation. They put every body 
elfe out of their Proteftion. Like 
the Jews to the Gentiles., all others 
are the Officowrings of the World. 

Men value themfelves upon 
their Principles, fo as to negle<5t 
Pradice, Abilities, Induftry, 8fc. 

Party cutteth off one half of the 
World from the other, fo that the 
mutual Improvement of Mens Un- 
derftanding by converfing, &c. is 
loft, and Men are half undone, when 
they lofe the advantage of know- 
ing what their Enemies think of 
them. 

It is like Faith without Works ; 
They take it for a Difpenfatign from 
all 
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all other Duties, which is the worft 
kind of difpenjing Power. 

It groweth to be the Mafter 
Thought ; the Eagernefs againft one 
another at home, being a nearer 
Qbjefl, extinguiiheth that which we 
ought to have againft our foreign 
Enemies ; and few Mens Under- 
ftandings can get above overvaluing 
the Danger that is neareft, in com- 
parifon of that more remote. 

It turneth all Thought into talk- 
ing inftead oi doing. Men get a 
habit of being unufeful to the Publick 
by turning in a Circle of Wrangling 
and Railing, which they cannot get 
out of: And it may be remarked, that 
Si fpeculative Coxcomb is not only 
unufeful, but mifchievous : K practi- 
cal Coxcomb under difcipline may 
be made ufe of 
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It maketh a Man thruft his Un- 
derftanding into a Corner, and con- 
fine it till by degrees he deftroys it. 
Party is generally an Effeft of 
WantonnefsjPeace, and Plenty, which 
beget Humour, Pride, &c. and that 
is called Zeal and publick Spirit. 

They forget infenfibly that there 
is any body in the World but them- 
fclvcs, by keeping no other Com- 
pany ; lb they milcalculate cruelly. 
And thus Parties miftake their 
Strength by the fame reafon that 
private Men overvalue themfelves ; 
for we by finding fault with others, 
build up a partial Efteem of our- 
felves upon the Foundation of their 
Miftakes : So Men in Parties find 
&ults with thofe in the Adminiftra- 
tion, not without reafon, but forget 
that they would be expofed to the 
fame Obje(3:ions, and perhaps greater, 
if 
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if it was their Adverfary's turn to 
have the fault-finding part. 

There are Men who fhine in a 
Fadion, and make a Figure by Op- 
pofition, who would ftand in a worfe 
light, if they had the Preferments 
they ftruggle for. 

It looketh fo like Courage (but 
nothing that is like is the fame) to 
go to the Extream, that Men are 
carried away with it, and blown up 
out of their Scales by the wind of 
popular Applaufe. 

That which looketh Wf/ is a great 
Objeii: that the People can difcern; 
But that which is wife is not fo eafily 
feen : It is one part of it that it is 
not feen, but at the End of a Defign. 
Thofe who are difpofed to be wife 
too late, are apt to be valiant too 
early. 

Moft 
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Mod Men enter into a Party j 

raflily, and retreat from it as fliame- 
fully. As they encourage one ano- 
ther at firft, fo they betray one ano- 
ther at lafl : And becauie every 
Qualification is capable of being cor- 
rupted by the Excefs, they fall upon 
the extream, to fix mutual Reproaches 
upon one another. 

Party is little lefi than an Inquifi- 
tion, where Men are under fuch a 
Difcipline in carrying on the com- 
mon Cauie, as leaves no Liberty of 
private Opinion. 

It is hard to produce an Inftance 
where a Party did ever fucceed 
againft a Government, except they 
had a good handle given them. 

No original Party ever prevailed 
in a turn ; it brought up fomething 
elfe, but the firft Projeflors were 
thrown off 
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If there are two Parties, a Man 
ought to adhere to that which he 
difliketh leaft, though in the whole 
he doth not approve it : For whilft 
he doth not lift himfelf in one or 
the other Party, he is looked upon 
as fuch a Straggler, that he is fallen 
upon by both. Therefore a Maa 
under fuch a Misfortune of Singula- 
rity, is neither to provoke the World, 
nor difquiet himfelf, by taking any 
particular Station. 

It becomcth him to live in the 
Shade, and keep his Miftakes from 
giving Offence ; but if they are his 
Opinions, he cannot put them off 
as he doth his Cloaths. Happy thofe 
who are convinced fo as to be of the 
general Opinions. 

Ignorance maketh moft Men go 
into a Party, and Shame keepeth 
them from getting out of it. 

More 
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More Men hurt others, they do 
not know why, than for any reafon. 

If there was any Party entirely 
compofed of honeft Men, it would 
certainly prevail ; but both the honeft 
Men and the Knaves refolve to turn 
one another off when the Bufinefs 
is done. 

They by turns defame all Eng- 
land, fo nobody can be employed 
that hath not been branded : There 
are icw Things fo criminal as a 
Place. 



Of C O U il T S. 

' I 'HE Court may be faid to be a 
-*■ Company of well-bred lafliion- 
able Beggars. 

At Csutt, if a Man hath too 

much Pride to be a Creature, he 

had better ftay at home : A Man 

who 
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who will rife at Court muft begin, 
by creeping upon All- four: A Place 
at Court, like a Place in Heaven, is 
to be got by being much upon one's 
Knees. 

There are hardly two Creatures 
of a more dilfering Species than the 
fame Man, when he is pretending to 
a Place, and when he is in PoflcC- 
iion of if. 

Mens Induflxy is fpent in receiv- 
ing the Rents of a Place, there is 
little left for difcharging the Duty 
of it. 

Some Places have fuch a corrupt- 
ing Influence upon the Man, that 
it is a fupernatural thing to re- 
fill it. 

Some Places lye fo fair to enter- 
tain Corruption, that it looketh like 
renouncing a due Perquifite, not to 
go into it. 
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If a getting Fool would keep out 
of Bufinefi, he would grow richer 
in a Court than a Man of Senfe. 

One would wonder that in a Court 
where there is (b little Kindnefs, 
there fliould be lb much lohifper- 

Men muft brag erf" kind Letters 
from Court, at the lame time that 
they do not believe one Word of 
them. 

Men at Court think lb much of 
their own Cunning, that they for- 
get other Mens. 

After a Revolution, You fe (he 
fime Men in the Drawing-room, 
and within a Week the fame F/at- 
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Of Punishment. 

''HEREVER a Government 
knows when Xo jhow the Rod, 
it will not often be put to uje it. 
I But between the want of Skill, and 
' rtlie want of PJonefty, Faults gene- 
f-ially either efcape PuniQiment, or 
■jare mended to no Purpofe. 

Men are not hang'd for ftealing 
Horfes, but that Horfes may not he 
, ilolen. 

Wherever a Knave is not puniih- 
«d, an honeft Man is laugh'd at. 
A Cheat to the Pubiick is thought 
t infamous, and yet to accufe him is 
not thought an honourable part. 
What a Parodox ! 'Tis an ill Me- 
thod, to make the Aggravation of 
the Crime a Security againft the 
Punifhmcnt ; fo. that the Danger is 
not to roby but hot to rob enough, 
Treafon 
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Treafon muft not be inlay ed tP'ork 
t^ feveral Pieces, it muft be an en-^ 
tire l^iece of itfclr. . AccUtAulattve 
ih that talfe is a murdering Wotd, 
that carrieth Injuftice, and no Scnfe 
in it. 

An Infer eftce, though never (6 
rational, fhould go no farther than 
to juftify a Sufpicion, not fo far as 
to inflid: a P.unijhment. Nothing is 
(o' apt to break with Stretching, as 
an Inference ; and nothing fo ridicu- 
lous, as to fee how Fools will abufe 
isne. 
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Moral Thoughts. 

AND 

REFLECTIONS. 



OJ the World. 

TT is from the Shortncfs of Thought, 
*- that Men imagine there is any 
great Variety in the World. 

Time hath thrown a Vail upon 
the Faults of former Ages, or elic 
we fhould lee the lame Deformities 
we condemn in the prefent Times. 
When a Man looketh upon the 
Rules that are made, he will think 
there can be no Faults in the World ; 
and when he looketh upon the Faults, 
there are fo many he will be tempted 
to think there are no Rules. 

They 
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They are not to be reconciled, 
otherwise than by concluding that 
which is called Frailty is the incura- 
ble Nature of Mankind. 

A Man that underftandeth the 
World muft be weary of it; and a 
Man who doth not, for that Reafon 
ought not to be pleafed with it. 

The Uncertainty of what is to 
come, is fuch a dark Cloud, that 
neither Reafon nor Religion can 
quite break through it ; and the Con- 
dition of Mankind is to be weary of 
what we do know, and afraid of 
what we do not. 

The World is beholden to gene- 
rous Mijiakes for the greateft Part 
of the Good that is done in it. 

Our Vices and Virtues couple 
with one another, and get Children 
that refemble both their Parents. 

If a Man can hardly inquire in- 
to a Thing he undervalueth, how 
I 3 can 
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can a Man of (;ood Senfe take pains 
to underf.and i..l World ? >''., 

To underftand the World, and 
to like it, are two things not eafily 
to be reconciled. 

That which is called an Able 
Man is a great Over-valuer of the 
World, and all that belongeth to it. 

All that can be faid of him is, 
that he maketJi the beft of the Ge- 
neral Miftake. 

It is the Fools and the Knaves 
that make the Wheels of the World 
turn. They are the World; thdfe 
few who have Senfe or Honefty fneak 
up and down iingle, but never go 
in Herds. 

To be too much troubled is a worie 
way of over-valuing the World than 
the being too much pkafeii 

A Man that ftcps afide from the 

World, and hath leifure to ob(erve 

it without Intereft or Dcfign, thinks 

Sll 
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all Mankind as mad as they think 
him, for not agreeing with them in 
their Miftakes. 
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^•r^ H E ferious Folly of wife Men 
-*• in over-valuing the l-Forld, is 
as contemptible as any thing they 
think fit to cenfure. 

The firft Miftake belonging to 
Bnfinefs is the going into it. 
• Men make it fuch a Point of 
Honour to be fit for Bufinefs, that 
they forget to examine whether Bir- 
finefs is fit for a Man of Senfe. 

There is Reafon to think the moft 
celebrated Philofophcrs would have 
been Bunglers at Bufinefs ; but the 
Reafon is becaufe they defpifcd it. 

It is not a Reproach but a Com- 
pliment to Learning, to -fay, that 
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Great Sck 'S are lefs fit iiufi- 
nefs ; "iince the truth is, Buiinefs is 
fo much a lower thing than Learn- 
ing, that a Man ufed to the Jaft can- 
not eafily bring his Stomach down 
to the firft. 

The Government of the World 
is a great thing ; but it is a very 
coarfe one too, compared with the 
Finenefs of Speculative Knowledge. 

The Dependance of a great Man 
upon a greater, is a Subjediion that 
lower Men cannot eafily compre- 
hend. 

Ambition hath no Mean, it is 
either upon all four or upon Tiptoes. 

Nothing can be humbler' than 
Ambition, when it is fo difpofed. 

Popularity is a Crime from the 
Moment it is fought ; it is only a 
Virtue where Men have it whether 
they will or no. 



It 
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It is generally an Appeal to the 
People from the Sentence given by 
tten of Senfe againft them. 

It is ftepping very low to get very 
ll%h. 

. Men by Habit make irregular 
Stretches of Power, without dif- 
cerning the Confequence and Extent 
of them. 

Eagernefs is apt to overlook Con- 
fequences, it is loth to be ftopt in its 
Career ; for when Men are in great 
hafte, they fee only in a ftraight 
Line. 



(y Cunning fl»<^ Knavery. 

CUNNING is fo apt to grow 
into Knavery, that an honeft 
Man will avoid the Temptation of 
it. But Men in this Age are half 
bribed by the Ambition of circum- 

1 "' 
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venting, without any other encou- 
ragements. So proud of the Cha- 
rafler of being able Men, that they 
do not care to have their Dexterity 
confined. 

In this Age, when it is faid of a 
Man, He knows how to live, it may 
be imply 'd he is not very honeft. 

An honeil Man muft lofe fo many 
Occafions oi Getting, that the World 
will hardly allow him the Charafler 
of an Able one. 

There is however more Wit re- 
quifite to be an honeft Man, than 
there is to be a Knave. 

The moft neccffary thing in the 
World, and yet the leaft ufual, is lo 
rcflcft that thofe we deal with, may 
know how to be as arrant Knaves as 
ourfelves. 

The Eagernefs of a Knave maketh 
him often as catchable, as Ignorance 
maketh a Fool. 

Nq 
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o Man is fo much a Fool as not 
ave Wit enough fometimes to be 
a Knave; nor any fo cunning a 
Knave, as not to have the Weaknefs 
fometimes to play the Fool. 

The Mixture of Fool and Knave, 
maketh up the parti- coloured Crea- 
tures that make all the Buftle in the 
World. 

There is not fo pleafant a Quarry, 
as a Knave taken in a Net of his 
own making. 

A Knave leaneth fometimes fo 
hard upon his Impudence, that it 
breaketh and lets him fall. 

Knavery is in fuch perpetual Mo- 
tion^ that it hath not always Leifure 
to look to its own Steps; 'tis like 
Aiding upon Scates, no Motion fo 
fmooth or fwift, but none gives fo 
terrible a Fall. 

A Knave loveth Self fo heartily, 
that he is apt to overftrain it : by 
never 
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u«.,c. thinking he >.a.. g< !!^^| 

^_ \ he gets fo much lefs. His ^5P^ 

is like Wine that fretteth with too 
much fermenting. 

The Knaves in every Government 
are a kind of Corporation; and 
though they fall out with one ano- 
ther, like all Beads of Prey, yet 
upon occafion they unite to fupport 
the common Caufe. 

It cannot be faid to be fuch a 
Corporation as the Bank oi En^and^ 
but they are a numerous and for- 
midable Body, fcarce to be refifted; 
but the Point is, they can never rely 
upon one another. 

Knaves go chain'd to one another 
like Slaves in the Gallics, and can- 
not eafily untie themfelves from their 
Company. Their Promifes and Ho- 
nour indeed do not hinder them, but 
other intangling Circumftances keep 
'em from breaking loofe. 

If 
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If Knaves li:id not foolifli Me- 
n«!>ries, they would never traft one 
another fo often as they do. 

Pre&nt Intereft, hke prefent Love, 
maketh all other Friendfliip look 
cold to it, but it feileth in the 
holding. 

When one Knave betrayeth ancf- 
iher, the one is not to be Warned, 
nor the other to be pitied. 

When they complain of one ano- 
ther as if they were honeft Men, 
they ought to be latigh'd at as if 
they were Fools. 

There are fome Cunning-men who 
yet can fcarce be called Rational 
■Creatures; yet they are often more 
foccefsfiil than Men of Senfe, becaufe 
thofe they have to deal with are 
upon a loofer Cuard ; and their Sim- 
plicity maketh their Knavery nn- 
fufpefted. 



There 
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There is no fuch thing as a venial 
Sin againft Morality, no fuch thing 
as a fmall Knavery : He that carries 
a fmall Crime eafily, will carry it 
on when it grows to be an Ox. But 
the little Knaves are the greater of 
the tvi'o, becaufe they have lefs the 
Excufe of Temptation. 

Knavery is fo humble, and Merit 
fo proud, that the latter is thrown 
down becaufe it cannot ftoop. 



O/" Folly and Fools. 

THERE are five Orders of 
Fools, as of Building; i. The 
Blockhead, 2. Coxcomb. 3. Vairi 
Blockhead, 4. Grave Coxcomb, and 
5. The Half-witted Fellow; this laft 
is of the Compofite Order. 

The Follies of grave Men have 
the Precedence of all others, a ridi- 
culous 
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ciilous Dignity, that gives them a 
Right to be laughed at in the firft 

place. H 

As the mafculine Wit is the H 

ftrongeft, fo the mafculine Imper- H 

tinence is the greateft. H 

The Confequence of a Half- Wit H 

is a Half- Will, there is not Strength H 

enough in the Thought to carry it I 

to the End. m 

A Fool is naturally recommended 

to our Kindnefs by letting us off by _ 

the Comparilbn. Men are grateful B 

to Fools for giving them the Plea.. ' ■ 

fure of contemning them. I 

But Folly hath a long Tail that fl 

is not feen at firft : for every fingle H 

Folly hath a Root, out of which B 

more are ready to fprout; and a Fool ■ 

,hath fo unhmited a Power of mif- I 

taking, that a Man of Senfe can fl 

never comprehend to what degree H 

it may extend. H 

^K.-w There H 
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There are fome Fools fo low, that 
they are preferred when they are 
laught at. Their being named put- 
teth them in the Lift of Men, which 
is more than belongeth to them. 

One (hould no more laugh alt a 
contemptible Fool, than at a dead 
Fly. 

The Diffimulation of a Fool flionld 
come within the Statute of Stabbing. 
It giveth no Warning. 

A Fool will be rude from the Mo- 
ment he is allowed to be familiar ; 
Irc can make no other ufe of Free- 
dom than to be unmannerly. 

Weak Men are apt to be cruel, 
becaufe they ftick at nothing that 
may repair the ill EfieS: of their 
Miftakes. 

Folly is often more cruel in the 
Confequence, than Malice can be in 
the Intent. 



Many 
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Many a Man is murthered by the 
well-meant Miftakea of his unthink- 
ing Friends. 

A weak Friend, if he will bo 
kind, ought to go no farther than 
Wiflies ; if he proffereth either to 
fay, or to do, it is dangerous. 

,A Man had as good go to Bed to 
a Razor, as to be intimate with a 
fooliih Friend. 

Miflaken Kindnefs is little le& 
dangerous than premeditated Malice. 

A Man hath not the Relief of 
being angry at the Blows of a mifta- 
ken Friend. 

A bufy Fool is fitter to be fhut up 
than a downright Madman. 

A Man that hath only Wit enough 
not to do Hurt, committeth a Sin if 
he aimeth at doing Good. 

His paffive Underftanding muft 
not pretend to be adive. 

K It 
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It is a Sin againll Nature for fuch 
a Man to be meddling. 

It is hard to find a Blockhead fo 
wife as to be upon the Defenfive ; he 
will be fallying, and then he is fure 
to be ill ufed. 

If a dull Fool can make a Vow 

and keep it, never to ipeak his own 

iSenfe, or do his own Bufinefs, he 

Ljnay pafs a great while for a rational 

I Creature. 

A Blockhead is as ridiculous when 
Lhc talketh, as a Goofe is when it 
flieth. 

The grating a Gridiron is not a 
Worfe Noife, than the jingling of 
IWords is to a Man of Senfe. 

It is Ill-manners to filence a Fool, 
and Cruelty to let him go on. 

Moft Men make little other ufe 
of their Speech than to give evidence 
againll their own Underftanding. 
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A great Talker may be a Man of 
Senfe, but he cannot be one, who 
will venture to rely upon him. \ 

There is fo much Danger in Talk- -! 

ing, that a Man ftriftly wife can 
hardly be called a Jbciable Crea- ' 

ture. 

The great Expence of Words is 
laid out in Jetting ourfehes out, or 
deceiving others; to convince them 
requireth but a few. 

Many Words are always either 
fufpicious or ridiculous. 

A Fool hath no Dialogue within 
himfelf, the firft Thought carrieth 
him without the Reply of a fccond. 

A Fool will admire or like no- 
thing that he underftands, a Man 
of Senfe nothing but what he un- 
derftands. 

Wife Men gain, and poor Men 
live, by the Superfluities of Fools. , 

K 2 Till 
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Till Follies become ruinous, the 
World is better with than it would 
be without them. 

A Fool is angry that he is the 
Food of a Knave, forgetting that it 
is the End of his Creation. 



0/ H O P E. 

T T O P E is a kind Cheat ; in the 
•*- '*' Minute of our Difappoint- 
ment we are angry, but upon the 
whole matter there is no Pleafure 
without it. 

It is lb much a plealanter thing 
than Truth to the greateft Part of 
the World, that it hath all their 
Kindnefs, the other only hath their 
Reiped. 

Hope is generally a wrong Guide, 
though it is very good Company by 
the way. It bruflaeth through Hedge 

and 
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and Ditch till it cometh to a great 
Leap, and there it is apt to fall and 
break its Bones. 

It would be well if Hopes carried 
Men only to the top of the Hill, 
without throwing them afterwards 
down the Precipice. 

The Hopes of a Fool are blind 
Guides, thofe of a Man of Senfe 
doubt often of their Way. 

Men fhould do with tlieir Hopes 
as they do with tame Fowl, cut their 
Wings that they may not fly over 
the Wall. 

A hoping Fool hath fuch terrible 
Falls, that his Brains are turned, 
though not cured by them. 

The Hopes of a Fcol are Bullets 
he throws into the Air, that fall down 
again and break his Skull. 

There can be no entire Difappoint- 
ment to a wife Man, becaufe he 
maketh it a Caule of fucceeding 
K 3 ano- 
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another time. A Fool is fo unrea- 
fonably raifed by his Hopes, that he 
is half dead by a Difappointment : 
his miftaken Fancy draweth him fo 
high, that when he falleth, he is 
fure to break his Bones, 



Of ANGER. 

ANGER is a better Sign of the 
Heart than of the Head ; it is 
a breaking out of the Difeafe of 
Honefty. Juft Anger may be as 
dangerous as it could be if there was 
no Provocation to it; for a Knave is 
not fo nice a Cafuift but that he will 
ruin, if he can, any Man that blameth 
him. 

Where Ill-nature is not predomi- 
nant. Anger will be (hort-breathed, 
it cannot hold out a long Courfc. 
Hatred can be tired and cloyed as 
well 
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well as Love; for our Spirits, like 
our Limbs, are tired with being long 
in one Pofture. 

There is a Dignity in Good-fenfe 
that is offended and defaced by 
Anger. 

Anger is never without an Argu- 
ment, but feldom with a good one. 

Anger raifeth Invention but it 
overheateth the Oven. 

Anger, like Drink, raifeth a great 
deal of unmannerly Wit. 

True Wit rauft come by Drops; 
Anger throweth it out in a Stream, 
and then it is not likely to be of the 
bed kind. 

Ill Language puniflieth Anger by 
drawing a Qjntempt upon it. 
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Of Apologies. 

IT is a dangerous Task to an{wer 
Objedlions, becaufe they are 
helped by the Malice of Mankind. 

A bold Accufation doth at firft 
draw fuch a general Attention, that 
it gets the World on its fide. 

To a Man who hath a mind to 
find a Fault, an Excufe generally 
giveth farther hold. 

Explaining is generally half con- 
fcffing. 

Innocence hath a very fhort Style. 

When a Jealoufy of any kind i* 

once raifed, it is as often provoked 

as cured by any Arguments, let them 

be never fo reafonable. 

When Lazinels letteth things alone, 
it is a Difeaie; but when Skill doth 
it, it is a Vertue. 

Malice 
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Malice may help a Fool to aggra- 
vate, but there muft be Skill to know 
how to extenuate. 

To leffen an Objeft that at the firft 
S%ht giveth Oi&nce, requireth a 
dexterous Hand: There muft be 
Strength as well as Skill to take ofF 
the Weight of the firft Impreffion. 

When a Man is very unfortunate, 
it looketh like a laucy thing in him 
to juftify himfelf. 

A Man muft ftoop Ibmetimes to 
his ill Star, but he muft never lie 
down to it. 

The Vindications Men make of 
themfelves to Pojleritji would hardly 
be fupported by Good-Senfe, if they 
were not of fome Advantage to their 
own Families. 

The defending an ill Thing is 
more criminal than the doing it, be- 
caufe it wanteth the Excufe of its 
not being premeditated. 
~ An 
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An Advocate for Injuftice is like 
a Bawd that is worfe than her Client 
who committeth the Sin. 

There is hardly any Man fo ftriit 
as not to vary a little (rom Truth 
when he is to make an Excufe. 

Not telling all the Truth is hid- 
ing it, and that is comforting or abet- 
ting a Lye. 

A long Vindication is leldom a 
skilful one. 

L,ong doth at leaft imply Doubt- 
ful in fuch a Cafe. 

A Fool fliould avoid the making 
an Excufe, as much as the coipmit- 
ting a Fault; for a Fool's Excufe is 
always a fecond Fault: and when- 
ever he will undertake either to hide 
or mend a thing, he proclaimeth 
and Ipoileth it. 



Of 
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^B Of Malice and Envy. 

^^ yr ALICE is a greater Magni- 
■^'-^ fying-Glafs than Kindnefs. 

Malice is of a low Stature, but it 
hath very long Arms. It often reach- 
eth into the next World, Death it- 
fclf is not a Bar to it. 

Malice, like Luft, when it is at 
the Height, doth not know Shame. 

If it did not fometimes cut itfelf 
with its own Edge, it would deftroy 
the World. 

Malice can miftake by being hen 
as well as by being dull. 

When Malice groweth critical, it 
lofeth its Credit. 

It muft go under the Difguife of 
Plainnefi, or elfe it is expofcd. 

Anger may have fome Excufe for 
being blind, but Malice none: for 
■lalice hatji time to look before it. 

When 
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When Malice is overgrown, it 
Cometh to be the higheft degree of 
Impertinence. For that reafon, it 
muft not be fed and pampered, 
which is apt to make it play the 
fool. But where it is wife and 
fteady, there is no Precaution, that 
can be quite Proof againft it. 

Ill-will is feldom cured on a fud- 
den, it muft go off by degrees, by 
infenfible Tranfpiration. 

Malice may be fometimes out of 
Breath, Envy never. A Man may 
make Peace with Hatred, but never 
with Envy. 

No Paffion is better heard by our 
will, than that of Envy : No Paf- 
fion is admitted to have Audience 
with lefs Exception. 

Envy taketh the Shape ai Flattery, 
and that maketh Men hug it ib 
dole, that tliey cannot part with 

I The 
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The fure way to be commended 
is to get into a Condition of being 
pitied. For Envy will not give its 
leave to commend a Man, till he is 
milerable, 

A Man is undone, when Envy 
will not vouchfafe to look upon 
him. 

Yet after all. Envy doth Virtue 
as much good as hurt, by provok- 
ing it to appear. Nay, it forcibly 
draweth out, and inviteth Virtue, 
by giving it a Mind to be revenged 
of it. 



0/" V A N I T y. 

TH E World is nothing but 
Vanity cut out into feveral 
Shapes. 

Men often mijiake themfelves, but 
they asva forget themfelves. 
~ A 
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A Man muft not fo entirely fall 
out with Vanity, as not to take its 
Affiftance in the doing great Things. 
Vanity is like feme Men who 
are very ufeful, if they are kept 
under ; and elfe not to be endured. 

A little Vanity may be allowed 
in a Man's Train, but it muft not 
fit down at Table with hira. 

Without fome Share of it, Mens 
Talents would be buried like Ore in 
a Mine unwrought. 

Men would be lefs eager to gain 
Knowledge, if they did not hope 
to fet themfelves out by it. 

It Iheweth the Narrownefs of our 
Nature, that a Man that intendeth 
any one thing extreamly, hath not 
Thought enough left for any thing 
elfe. 

Our Pride maketh us over-value 

our Stock of Thought, fo as to trade 

much 
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much beyond what it is able to make 
good. 

Many afpire to learn what they 
can never comprehend, as others pre- 
tend to teach what they themlelves 
do not know. 

The Vanity of teaching often 
tempteth a Man to forget he is a 
Blockhead. 

Self-conceit driveth away the fu- 
fpeding how fcurvily others think 
of us. 

Vanity cannot be a Friend to Truth, 
becaufe it is reftrained by it ; and 
Vanity is fo impatiently defirous of 
(hewing itfelf, that it cannot bear 
the being crofled. 

There is a Degree of Vanity that 
recommendeth ; if it goeth further, 
it expofeth. 

So much as to ftir the Blood to 

do commendable Things, but not 

fo 
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I fo much as to poflefs the Brain, and 

I turn it round. 

I There are as many that are blown 

I up by the Wind of Vanity, as are 

I carried away by the Stream of In- 

I tereft. 

I Every body hath not Wit enough 

I to Aa out of Intereft, but every 

I body hath little enough to do it out 

I of Vanity. 

Some Mens Heads are as eafily 

I blown away as their Hats. 

I If the commending others well, 

I did not recommend ourlelves, there 

I would be few Panegyricks. 

I Mens Vanity will often difpofe 

I them to be commended into very 

I troublelbme Employments. 

I The defiring to be remember'd 

I when we are dead, is to fo little 

I purpofe, that it is fit Men (liould, as 

f they generally are, be difappointed in 

[ it. Neverthelels, the defire of leav- 
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I'ng a good Name behind us is fb 
honourable to ourfelves, and fo ufe- 
ful to the World, that good Senfe 
muft not be heard againft it. 

Heraldry is one of thofe foolifli 
Things that may yet be too much 
delpifed. 

The Contempt of Scutcheons is 
as much a Difeafe in this Age, as 
the over-valuing them was in for- 
mer Times. 

There is a good Ufe to be made 
of the mod contemptible Things, 
and an ill one of thofe that are the 
moft valuable. 

r 

I F Men conlidered how many 
-*■ Things there are that Riches 
cannot buy, they would not be fo 
fond, of them. 

L The 
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The Things to be bought with 
Money, are fuch as lead deferve the 
giving a Price for them. 

Wit and Money are fo apt to be 
abufed, that Men generally make a 
fhift to be the worfe for them. 

Money in a Fool's Hand expofeth 
him worfe than a pyed Coat. 

Money hath too great a Preference 
given to it by States, as well as by 
particular Men. 

Men are more the Sinews of War 
than Money. 

The third part of an Army muft 
be deftroyed, before a good one 
can be made out of it. 

They who are of opinion that 
Money will do every thing, may 
very well be fufpefted to do every 
thing for Money. 



Falfe 
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Falfe Learning. 



A Little Learning mijleadeih, and 
a great deal often Jiufifieth 
the Undcfftanding. 

Great Reading without applying 
itj is like Corn heaped that is not 
Jlirred, it groweth mufty. 

A learned Coxcomb dyeth his 
Miftakes in fo much a deeper Colour; 
A wrong kind of Learning ferveth 
only to embroider his Errors. 

A Man that hath read without 
Judgment, is like a Gun eharged 
with Goofe-fhot, let loofe upon the 
Company. 

He is only well furnifhed with 
Materials to expofe himfelf, and to 
mortify thoie he livetli witL 

The reading of the greateft 
Scholars, if put into a Limbeck, 
L 2 might 
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might be diftilled into a fmall 
quantity of EJfence. 
..The Reading of moft Men, is 
like a Wardrobe of old Cloaths that 
are {eldom iifed. 

* • 

Weak Men are the worfe for the 
good Senfe they read in Books, be- 
caufe it furnifheth them only with 
more Matter to miftake. 



M 



Of Company. 

E N that cannot entertain them- 
felves want fbmebody, though 
they care for nobody. 

An impertinent Fellow is never in 
the right, but in his being weary of 
himfelf. 

By that time Men are fit for 
Company, they fee the Objeftions 
to it. 

The 
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The Company of a Fool is dan- 
gerous as well as tedious. 

It is flattering fome Men to en- 
<lure them. 

Prefent Punifliment attendeth the 
'ault. 

A following Wit will be welcome 
b moft Companies ; A leading one 
lieth too heavy for Envy to bear. 

Out-doing is fo near reproaching, 
that it will generally be thought very 

Company. 

Any thing that fiiineth doth in 
^me mealure tarnifh every thing 
that ftandeth next to it. 

Keeping much Company generally 
endeth in playing the Fool or the 
;nave with them. 
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Of Friendship. 

FRIENDSHIP Cometh oftener by 
Chance than by Choice, which 
maketh it generally fo uncertain. 

It is a Miftake to fay a Friend 
can be bought. 

A Man may buy a good Turn, 
but he cannot buy the Heart that 
doth it. 

Friendfliip cannot live with Cere- 
rhony, nor without Civility. 

There mufl be a nice Diet oblerved 
to keep Friendfhip from falling fick ; 
nay, there is more Skill neceflary 
to keep a Friend, than there is to 
reclaim an Enemy. 

Thofe Friends who are above 
Interefl: are ieldom above Jealoufy. 

It is a Misfortune for a Man not 

to have a Friend in the World, but 

for 
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for that reafon he fhall have xk> 
Enemy. 

In the Commerce of the World, 
M^TK ftniggle little kls with their 
Friends, than they do with their 
Enemies. 

Eft tern ought to be the ground 
of Kindnefsy and yet there are no 
Friends that ieldomer meet< 

Kindneis is apt to be as afraid 
of Edeera, as that is to be aJhamaA 
of KiodneE ^ 

Our Kiodnefs is greateft to'thoie 
that will do what we would have 
them> in which our Efteem cannot 
always go along. 



L 4. Mifcel- 




I E Rule of doing as we 
would be done by^ is never 
lefs obferved than it is in telling 
others their Faults. But Men in- 
tend more to fhew others that they 
are free from the Fault, than to 
diffuade them from committing it. 

They are fo pleafed with the pru- 
dent Shape of an Advifer, that it 
raifeth the value they have of them- 
felves, whilft they are about it. 

Certainly, to give Advice to a 
Friend, either asked or unasked, is 
fo far from a Fault, that it is aDuty; 
but if a Man love to give Advice, 
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it is a fure fign that he himfelf 
wanteth it. 

A Man whilft he is advifing put- 
teth his Undetftanding upon Tiptoes, 
and is unwilling to bring it down 
again. 

A weak Man had rather ie thought 
to know, than inow, and that maketh 
him fo impatient to be told of a 
Miftake. 

He who will not be the better 
for other Mens Faults, hath no cure 
left for his own. 

But he that can probe himfelf to 
cure his own Faults, will feldom 
need either the Surgery of his Friends 
or of his Enemies. 

1 N a corrupted Age the putting Of Ji- 
the World in order would breed 
Confufion. 

A rooted Difeafe muft be Jlroak- 
ed away, rather than iicieii away. 

As 
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As foon as Men have Underftand 
ing enough to find a Faulty they 
have enough to fee the danger of 
mending it. 

Defiring to have any thing mend- 
ed, is venturing to have it ipoiled: 
To know when to let Things alone, 
is a high pitch of good Senfe. But 
a Fool hath an Eagerneis, like a 
Monkey in a Glaft Shop, to break 
every thing in the handling. 

Curing and Mending are general- 
ly meer Words of Art not to be 
relied upon. They are {^x. out in 
Bills, but the Mountebanks only get 
by them. 
|8o/%4;- GREAT Baflifulnefs is oftenei 
an Effefl of Pride than of Modefty. 
Modefty is oftner miftaken than 
any other Virtue. 
i.to(/<. WISE Venturing is the mod 
commendable Part of human Pru- 
dence. 



1 
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It is the upper Story of Prudence, 
whereas perpetual Caution is a kind 
of under-ground Wifdom that doth 
not care to fee the Light. 

It is beft for great Men to (hoot 
over, and for leiTer Men to ftioot 
Ihort. 

MEN who borrow their Opi- Barrm- 
mens can never repay their Debts. "™>. 

They are Beggars by Nature, and 
can therefore never get a Stock to 
grow rich upon. 

A Man who hath not a diftinguifli- 
ing Head, is fafeft by not minding 
what any body fayeth. 

He had better truft to his own 
Opinion, than fpoil another Man's 
for want of apprehending it. 

IT is fome kind of Scandal ncttCaniaur. 
to bear with the Faults of an honeA 
Man. 

It is not loving Honefty enough 

to allow it diftinguiihing Privileges. 

There 
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There are fome decent Faults 
which may pretend to be in the 
lower Rank of Virtues; and lurely 
where Honour or Gratitude are the 
, Motives, Cenfure muft be a good 
deal filenced. 
\pfCn- MEN muft be faved in thii 
ytK/pKim. World by their Want of Faith. 

A Man that getteth Care into 
his Thoughts, cannot properly be 
faid to trade without a Stock. 

Care and right Thought will pro- 
• duce Crops all the Year without 
r paying for the Seafons. 

A Man is to go about his own 
'.Bufinefs as if he had not a Friend 
in the World to help him in it. 

He that relieth upon himfelf will 
be oppreffed by others with Oflers 
of their Service. 

All are apt to ilirink from thofe 
hthat lean upon them. 
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If Men would think how often 
their own Words are thrown at their 
Heads, they would lefs often let 
them go out of their Mouths. 

Mens Words are Bullets that their 
Enemies take up and make ufe of 
againft them. 

A Man watches himfelf beft when 
others watch him too. 

It is as neceflary for us to lup- 

prefs our Reafon when it offendeth, 

as our Miftakes when they expofe us. 

In an unreafonable Age, a Man's 

Reafon let loofe would undo him. 

A wife Man will do with his Rea- 
fon as a Mifer doth with his Money, 
hoard it, but be very iparing in the 
Expence of it. 

A Man that (hould call every thing 
by its right Name, would hardly 
pafs the Streets without being knock'd 
down as a common Enemy. 
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A Man cannot be more in the 
"^ Wrong than to own without Di- 
ftiniftion the being in the Right. 

When a Man is very kind or 
very angry, there is no fure Guard 
but Silence upon that Subjecft. 

A Man's Underftanding is eafily 
fhoved out of its Place by warm 
Thoughts of any kind. 

We are not fo much MafterJ of 
our Heat as to have enough to warm 
our Thoughts, and not fo much a» 
to itt them on fire. 

A great Enemy is a great Objeft 
that inviteth Precaution, which mak- 
eth him lefs dangerous than a mean 
one. 

An old Man concludeth from hi* 
knowing Mankind, that they know 
him too, and that maketh him very- 
wary. 

On the other hand, it muft be al- 
lowed, that a Man's being deceived i 
by 
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by Knaves hath often this ill Effefl:, 
that it maketh him too jealous of 
honeft Men. 

The Mind, like the Body, is fub- 
jeft to be hurt by every thing it 
taketh for a Remedy. 

There are Ibme fuch very great 
Forefeers, that they grow into the 
Vanity of pretending to fee where 
nothing is to be feen. 

He that will fee at too great a 
diflance, will fomctimes miftake a 
Bufli for a Horfe: The Profped of 
a wife Man will be bounded. 

A Man may fo overdo it in look- 
ing too far before him, that he may 
ftumble the more for it. 

And, to conclude, He that leaveth 
nothing to Chance will do few things 
ill, but he will do very few things. 

Sufpicion is rather a Virtue than 
a Fault, as long as it doth like a 
Dog that watcheth, and doth not iile. 
A 
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A wife Man, in trufting anothefi 
nuft not rely upon his Promife 
pagainfl his Nature, 

Early Sufpicion is often an Injury, 
and late Sufpicion is always a Folly. 

A wile Man will keep his Sulpi- 
cions muzzled, but he will keep 
them awake. 

There can no Rules be given to 
Sufpicion, no more than to Love. 

Sufpicion takcth Root, and beareth 
Fruit, from the moment it is planted. 

Sufpicion feldom wanteth Food to 
keep it up in Health and Vigour. It 
feedeth upon every thing it (eeth, 
and is not curious in its Diet. 

Sufpicion doth not grow up to an 
Injury till it breaketh out. 

When our Sufpicion of another 
Man is once difcovered by himi 
there ought to be an end of all fur- 
ther Commerce. 
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He that is never fufpedled, is ei- 
^..ther very much efteemed, or very 

much delpiled. 
•r ■ A Man's Interefi is not a fufficient 
Ground to fufpecS him, if his Nature 
doth not concur in it. 

A weak Man hath lefs Sulpicion 
than a wife one, but when he hath 
,-,;it he is lels eafily cured. 

The Remedies as often increafe 
the Difeafe, as they do allay it; and 
a Fool valueth himfelf upon fufpeft- 
ing at a venture. 

MANY Men fwallaw the beingcto". 
cheated, but no Man could ever en- 
dure to chew it. 

Few Men would be deceived, if 
their Conceit of themfelves did not 
help the Skill of thofe that go about it. 

COMPLAINING is a Con-c™f&,M 
tempt upon ones felf : 

It is an ill Sign both of a Man's 
Head and of his Heart. 

M A 
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A Man throweth himfelf down 
whilft he complaineth ; and when a 
Man throweth himfelf down, no 
body careth to take him up again. 
G.»,„,/. CONTENT layeth Pleafure, 
I nay Virtue, in a Slumber, with few 

and faint Intermiffions. 
It is to the Mind, like Mo/s to 
a Tree, it bindeth it up fo as to flop 
its Growth. 
Cotwirts. THE Impudence of a Bawd is 

IModefty, compared with that of a 
Convert. 
A Convert hath fo much to do 
to gain Credit, that a Man is to 
think well before he changeth. 
Difmt. MEN generally flate their Wants 
by their Fancy, and not by their 
Reafon. 

The poor young Children arc 
whipt and beaten by the old ones, 
who are much .more inexcufably 
impertinent. 

Not 
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- Not having things, is a more pro- 
per Expreffion for a Man of Senfe 
than his wanting them. 

Where Senfe is wanting, every 
thing is wanting. 

A Man of Senfe can hardly want, 
but for his Friends and Children that 
have none. 

Moft Men let their Wiflies run 
away with them. 

They have no mind to flop them 
in their Career, the Motion is fo 
pleafing. 

To delire what belongeth to ano- 
ther Man is Mifprifion of Robbery. 

Men are commanded not to covet, 
becauie when they do they are very 
apt to take. 

A DIFFICULTY raifeth theD^„/,. 
Spirits of a great Man, he hath a 
mind to wreftle with it, and give it 
a Fall. 

Ma A 
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^^K A Man's Mind muft be very low, 

^^m if the Difficulty doth not make a 

^H part of his Pteafure. 

^H The Pride of Compaffing may 

^1 more than compare with the Plea- 

^* fure of Enjoying. 

i£i"°' NOTHING fo ridiculous as i 
fahe Philofopher, and nothing fd 

• rare as a true one. 

Men take more pains to hide than 
to mend themfelves. 
^Dnani. MENS Pride, as well as their 
^H Weaknefs, difpofeth them to rely 
^^a upon Dreams, from their thinking 

^H themfelves of fuch Importance as to 
^B have Warning of what is to befal 
WL them. 

■• The Enquiry into a Dream is ano- 

ther Dream. 
Dmnhin- IT is a piccc of Arrogance to dare 
to be drunk, becaufe a Man flie\Veth 
himfelf without a Vail. 

THE 
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THE beft way to fuppofe what^;^^^^"?'- 
may come, is to remember what 
is paft. 

The beft Qualification of a Pro- 
j)Jiet is to have a good Memory. 

Experience maketh more Prophets 
Aan Revelation. 

The Knowledge that is got with- 
out Pains, is kept without Pleafure. 

The StruggHng for Knowledge 
hath a Pleafure in it like that of 
Wreftling with a fine Woman. 

EXTREMITY is always iU,f«rm„. 
that which is good cannot Kve a 
Moment with it. 

Any body that is Fool enough 
will be fafe in the World, and any 
body that can be Knave enough 
will be rich in it. 

The generality of the World fel- 
leth into an infufficient Mean that 
expofe-th them more than an Extremt 
on either Side. 

M 3 THOUGH 
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THOUGH Memory and Inven- 
tion are not upon good Terms, yet 
when the firft is loaded, the other 
is ftifled. 

The Memory hath Claws by which 
it holdeth faft ; but it hath no Wings, 
like the Invention, to enable it to 
fly. 

Some Mens Memory is like a Box, 
where a Man fhould mingle his 
Jewels with his old Shoes. 

There ought to be a great Diffe- 
rence between the Memory and the 
Stomach ; the laft is to admit every 
thing, the former fliould have the 
Faculty of Rejefling. 

It is a nice Mean between letting 
the Thought languifli for want of 
Exercile, and tiring it by giving it 
too much. 

A Man may dwell lb long upon 
a Thought, that it may take him 
Ptifoner. 

The 
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The hardeft thing in the World 
is to give the Thoughts due Liberty, . 

and yet retain them in due Difci- 
pline. 

They arc Libertines that are apt 
to abuie Freedom, and do not well 
know how to bear Reftraint. 

A Man that excels in any one 
thing has a kind of arbitrary Power 
over all that hear him upon that 
Subjeft, and no Man's Life is too 
fliort to know any one thing per- 
feftly. 

The modern Wit is rather to fet 
Men out, than to make them of any 
Ufe. 

Some Men have adled Courage 
who had it not; but no Man can 
a(5t Wit, if Nature doth not teach 
him his Part. True Wit is always 
revenged upon any falfe Pretender 
that meddleth with it. 

M4 Wit 
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Wit is the only thing that Men 
are willing to think they can ever 
have enough of. 

There is a happy Pitch of Igno- 
rance that a Man of Senle might 
pray for. 

A Man that hath true Wit will 
have Honour too, not only to adorn, 
but to fupport it. 

THE building up a Family is a 
Manufafture very little above the 
building a Houfe of Cards. 

Time and Accidents are fure to 
furnifli a Blaft to blow it down. 

No Houfe wanteth new Tiling lb 
often as a Family wants Repairing. 

The Defire of having Children is 
as much the Efitfl of Vanity as of 
Good-nature. 

We think our Children a Part of 
ourfelves, though as they grow up 
they might very well undeceive us. 



Men 
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Men love their Children, not be- 
caufe they are promifing Plants, but 
because they are theirs. 

They cannot difcredit the Plant, 
without difparaging the Soil out of 
which it came. 

Pride in this, as in many other 
things, is often miftaken for Love. 

As Children make a Man poor in 
one Senfe, fo in another they inforce 
Care, and that begetteth Riches. 

Love is prefently out of Breath 
when it is to go up Hill, from ths 
-Children to the Patents. 

'TI S good to 'have Men in Awe,jt,» 
but dangerous to have them aihkid 
of us. 

The Mean is fo nice, that the hit- 
ting upon it is oftner the Effea ei 
■Chance than of Skill. 

A Degree of Fear fharpeneth, the 

eefi of it flupifieth. 
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It is as fcandalous not to fear at 
fome times, as it can be to be afraid 
at others. 

FOLLY begets Want, and Want 
Flattery; fo that Flattery, with all 
its Wit, is the Grandchild of Folly. 

Were it not for Bunglers in the 
manner of doing it, hardly any 
Man would ever find out he was 
laughed at. 

And yet, generally fpeaking, a 
Trowel is a more efieiSual Inftru- 
ment than a Pencil for Flattery. 

Men generally do fo love the Tafte 
of Flattery, their Stomach can never 
be overcharged with it. 

There is a Right Reverend Flat- 
tery that hath the Precedence of all 
other Kinds of it. 

This Mitred Flattery is of all 

others the moft exalted. It ever 

groweth in proportion, and keepeth 

pace with Power. There is a noble 

Stroke 
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Stroke of it in the Articles fent to 
Princefs Mary from Henry VIII. 
" Such is his Majefty's Gracious and 
** Divine Nature — Ihewing Mercy 
" to fuch as repentantly cry and call 
" for the fame." 

FORGETTING is oftner anp^ufii- 
Aggravation than an Excufe. "''' 

The Memory will feldom be un- 
mannerly but where it is unkind. 

THERE needeth little Care to g 
polijh the Underftanding ; if true'^ 
Means were nkd ia flrengthen it, it 
will polifli itfelf 

Good-manners is fuch a Part of 
Good-fenfe, that they cannot be di- 
vided ; but that which a Fool calieth 
Good-breeding is the moft unman- 
nerly thing in the World. 

Right Good-manners require fo 
_inuch Senfe, that there is hardly 
bing in the World. 

GOOD- 
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GOOD- NATURE is ra- 
ther a6ted than prafiifed in the 
World. 

Good-nature to others is an infe- 
parable Part of Juftice. 
■. GOOD-WILL, like Grace, 
ioweth where it lifteth. 

Men mean -fo very well to them- 
felvcs, that they forget to mean well 
to any body elfe. 

GOOD-SENSE will allow of 
feme interniitting Fevers, but then 
the Fit muft be Aort. 

HE that can be <|uite indiffe- 
rent when he feefh another Man in- 
jured, hath a lukewarm Honefty 
that a wife Man will not depend, 
upon. 

He that is not concerned when 
he feeth an ill thing done to ano- 
ther, will not be very eager -to do a 
good one himfelf. 

THERE 
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M- THERE is fo much Wit ne-^«r 
I eeflary to make a skilful Hypocrite, 
that the Faculty is fallen amongft 
BunfrlerS, who make it ridiculous. 

A N Injury may more properly /»>„• 
:be faid to be poftponed, than to be 
forgiven. 

The Memory of it is never fo fub- 

■ dued, but that it hath always Life ^t 
Un it. ■ 
B The Memory of an Enemy ad- ^M 

■ mitteth no decay but Age. ^* 

Could we know what Men are 
moft apt to remember, we might 
kndw what they are moft apt to 
U^o. _ 

■ It is a general Fault that Ive dif- H 
^ike Men only for the Injuries they 

do to us, and not for thofe they 
do to Mankind. Yet it will be hard 
to give a good Reafon why a Man 
who hath done a dehberate Injury 
to one, will not do it to another. 

The, 
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^H The Memory and the Confcience 

^B never did, nor never will agree about 
^H forgiving Injuries. 

^K Nature is Second to the Memory, 

^K and Religion to the Confcience. 
^r When the Seconds fight, the 

latter is generally difarmed. 

Initiriiy. A MAN in a corrupted Age muft 
make a Secret of his Integrity, or 
clfe he will be looked upon as a com- 
mon Enemy. 
He muft engage his Friends not 
to fpeak of it ; for he fetteth him- 
felf for a Mark to be ill ufed. 
ji'ji'ce- AS far as keeping diftance is a 
fign of Refpefl, Mankind hath a 
great deal for Juftice. 

They make up in Ceremony what 
they want in Good-will to it. 

Where the Generality are Of- 
fenders, Juftice Cometh to be 
Cruelty. 

TO 
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T O Love, and to be in Love with ^»^"r- 

' _ and be m 

any thing, are Things as differing, 'r'™ '^'f- 
as good Senfe and Impertinence, 

When we once go beyond bare 
liking, we are in danger of parting 
with Good-Senfe ; and it is not eafy 
for Good-Senfe to get fo far as lik- 
ing. 

WHEN by habit a Man cometh l^„. 
to have a bargaining Soul, its Wings 
are cut, fo that it can never foar. 

It bindeth Reafon an Apprentice 
to Gain, and inftead of a Direflor, 
maketh it a Drudge. 

THE being kind to a Lyar, is ij,,,^. 
abetting a Trealbn againft Mankind. 

A Man is to inform the firft Ma- 
giftrate, that he may be clap'd up. 

Lies are embroidered with Promifts 
and Excufes. 

A known Lyar ftiould be out- 
lawed in a well ordered Govern- 
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A Man that renounceth Truth, 
runneth away from his trial in the 
World. 

The ufe of Talking is almoft loft 
in the World by the habit of Lying. 

A Man that doth not tell all the 
Truth, ought to be hanged for a 
Clipper. 

Half the Truth is often as arrant 
a Lye, as can be made. 

It is the more dexterous, but not 
the lefs criminal kind of Lying. 
■Vim. names to Mca of Senfe are 
no more than Fig-leaves ; to the ge- 
nerality they are thick Coverings 
that hide the Nature of Things 
from them. 

Fools turn Good-Senfe upon its 

Head, they take Names for Things, 

and Things only for Names. 

fariin. IT is a general Miftake to think 

the Men we like are good for every 

thing. 
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thing, and thofe we do not, good 
for nothing. 

A MAN who is Mafter of Patimc. 
Patience, is Mafter of every thing 
elfe. 

He that can tell how to bear in 
the right Place, is Mafter of every 
body he dealeth with. 

P O S I T I V E is the Perfeftion of p,j5„„. 
Coxcomb, he is then come to his "'■''■ 
full Growth. 

IT flieweth Mens Nature, that Pr.^ 
when they are pampered in any"'' 
kind, they are very apt to play jadifh 
Tricks. 

One of the Tricks of any Creature 
that is wanton, is to kick what is 
next them. 

EVERY thing that doth us good ^„vr. 
is fo apt to do us hurt too, that it 
is a ftrong Argument for Men to 
^ quiet. 

N If 
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If Men would think more, Aejr 
would a£t lefs. 

The greataft Part of the Bufinefs 
of the World, is the Effe<5fc <^ not 

thinking. 

^^3r«» MOST Men put their Reafon 

and raj- *■ 

fion. out to Service to their Wilh 

The Mafter and the Man are per- 
petually falling out* 

A third Man will hazard a 
beating, if he goes about to part 
them. 

Nothing hath &n uglier Look to 
us than Rcafbn, when it is not of 
our fide. , 

We quarrel fb often with it, that 
it maketh us afraid to come near 
It. 

A Man that doth not u/e hi$ 
Reafon, is a tame Beafl; a Man 
that abufes it, is a wild one. 
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IT is a felf-flattering Contra-,;^'''" 
diaion, that wife Men defpife the 
Opinion of Fools, and yet are proud ^| 
of having their Efteem. ' ^H 

SELF-LOVE rightly defined, M* 
is far from being a Fault. 

A Man that loveth himfelf right,, ■ 

twill do every thing elfe right. ^ 

A MAN who doth not think he Sba^. 
is punifhed when he is blamed, is too _ 
much hardened to be ever re- H 
formed. ^ 

The Court of Shame hath of late 
loft much of its Jurifdiftion. It 
ought by right both to judge in 
the firft Inftance, and to exclude ^m 
all Appeals from it. ^H 

Shame is a Difeafe of the laft 
Age, this feemeth to be cured of 

■ ^SINGULARITY may be good _.*•!" 
Senfe at home, but it mull not go 
.much abroad. 

N 2 It 
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It is a Commendation to be that 
which a crowd of miftaken Fools 
call Singular. 

There can hardly be a feverer 
thing faid to a Man in this Age, 
than that he is like the reft of the 
World. 

• SLANDER would not ftick, if 
it had not always fomething to lay 
hold of. 

A Man who can allow himfelf 
the Liberty to flander, hath the 
World too much at his Mercy. 

But the Man that delpifeth Slander 
deferveth it. 
H/l' SPEAKERS in Publick Ihould 
take more Pains to hold in their In- 
I vention than to raife it. 
' Invention is apt to make fuch 

Sallies, that it cannot fecure its Re- 
treat. 
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He that will not make a Blot, 
will be pretty fure in his time to 
give a Stroke. 

A patient Hearer is a fure Speaker. 

yien are angry when others do 
not hear them, yet they have more 
Reafon to be afraid when they do. 

MISPENDING a Man's time is rs^thi 
a kind oi felf-homicide, it is mak- 
ing Life to be of no ufe. 

TRUTH is not only ftifled by Truth. 
Ignorance, but concealed out of 
Caution or Intereft ; lb if it had not 
a Root of Immortality, it mufl have 
been long fince extinguifhed. 

THE moft ufeful Part of Wif- m/dm. 
dom is for a Man to give a good 
guefs, what others think of him. 

It is a dangerous thing to guefi 
partially, and a melancholy thing to 
uefs right 
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Nothing would more contribute 
to mate a Man wife, than to have 
always an Enemy in his view. 

A wife Man may have more Ene • 
mies than a weak one, but he will 
not fo much feel the weight of 
them. Indeed the being wife doth 
citlier make Men our Friends, or 
difcouragc them from being our 
Enemies. 

Wifileim is only a comparative 
Quality, it will not bear a £ngle 
Definition. 

A MA>f hath too htde Heat, or 
Wit, or Courage, if he hath not 
fometimes more than he fliould. 

Juft eoough of a ^ood thing k 
always too little. 

Long Life giveth more Marks to 

flioot at, and therefore old Men are 

lefs well thought of, than thofe who 

have not been fo long upon the Stage. 

Other 



